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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Usually  a  time  of  congratulation  upon  the  successful  finish 
of  another  year's  work,  this  January  Bulletin  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  Base  Hospital  Unit  13,  for  the  long  expected  call 
into  active  service  has  come  at  last  and  the  Unit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nurses  and  chaplain,  165  strong,  has  begun  training 
in  military  exercise  and  organization  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  prepara- 
tion for  service  overseas. 

The  departure  of  twenty-five  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
many  enlisted  men  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Rush  Medical  College  will  handicap 
the  hospital  in  its  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  college  in  its  teach- 
ing of  students,  and  will  throw  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  faculty  who  must  remain  at  home.  The 
sacrifice  which  this  entails  is  cheerfully  borne  by  them,  for  they 
are  glad  to  serve  the  great  cause  even  thus  vicariously.  This 
spirit  is  well  exemplified  in  a  toast  given  at  the  farewell  banquet 
tendered  the  medical  men  of  the  Unit  by  the  Medical  Staff  of 
the  Hospital  and  which  we  are  privileged  to  print. 

In  view  of  the  sort  of  work  the  Unit  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  do,  the  Bulletin  appealed  to  Major  Lewis  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Nerve  Surgery.  Notwithstanding  the 
press  of  duties  in  mobilizing  the  Unit,  Major  Lewis  graciously 
wrote  an  article  which  we  present  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Miss  McMillan,  also,  has  put  into  written  form  for  us  her 
valuable  views  on  the  worth  of  the  shortened  courses  for  nurses' 
training. 
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TO  UNIT  13 
(Being  a   toast  given  by  James   B.   Herrick  at  the   dinner 
tendered  the  physicians  of  Unit  13  by  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  December  26,  1917.) 


What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all — the  war,  the  Unit,  the  dinner? 

The  war?  I  know  not.  Today,  with  near  vision,  one  utters 
curses  on  the  man  or  men  who  started  it.  Curses  on  the  rulers 
of  ''strong  Germany  girdled  with  guile."  With  more  distant 
sight  we  or  our  successors  may,  perhaps,  see  great  gain  in  re- 
arrangement of  geographic  boundaries,  in  realignment  of  social 
and  economic  forces,  in  closer  approach  to  the  realization  of  the 
poet's  dream  of  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world. 

The  Unit?  It  is  of  our  choicest  and  best;  volunteering,  not 
compelled ;  uncomplainingly  sacrificing  time,  means,  comfort,  to 
save  life,  to  lessen  suffering,  to  help  hold  back  a  threatening 
ruthless  world-peril.  There  may  be  those,  possibly  of  the  Unit 
itself,  who  think  some  have  volunteered  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
craving  for  adventure,  some  in  order  to  forget,  some  to  gain  an 
experience  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  struggle  of  life  or  in  the 
practice  of  their  chosen  profession,  some  from  the  attraction  of 
a  uniform,  a  transitory  authority,  a  title.  But  I  am  sure  that 
deep  in  the  heart  of  each  man  of  the  group  is  the  activating 
principle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  the 
motive  is  that  of  service — service  to  the  sick,  to  the  country,  to 
an  uplifting  and  righteous  ideal.  Than  sacrificial  service  wjiere 
life  and  comforts  are  risked  there  is  nothing  nobler.  These  men 
of  ours,  men  in  the  youthful  prime  of  life,  eager  to  do  but  not 
unknowing,  having  carefully  considered  the  cost,  are  ready  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

Need  we  ask  the  significance  of  this  particular  occasion? 
It  is  that  we,  their  colleagues,  may  do  them  honor ;  that  we  may 
tell  them  that  they  honor  us  in  that  we  are  privileged  to  call 
them  colleagues.  And  does  it  not  occur  to  us  who  are  to  stay 
behind  that  these  men  are  going  in  our  places — for  us?  Some 
of  us  because  of  age  or  ill  health,  some  with  home  or  other  ties 
that  seem  unbreakable,  at  least  now,  some  feeling  that  they  can 
do  valuable  service  here,  remain  at  home.  But,  Dr.  Lewis,  you 
and  your  associates  are  our  worthy  representatives.  We  honor 
you  and  tender  our  thanks. 


I  have  said  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  war.  It 
seems  cruelly  needless.  But  in  the  end  there  may  be  a  general 
world  gain  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  After  all  the 
toll  of  heinous  atrocities,  lives  lost,  bodies  maimed,  hopes 
blasted,  manhood  wrecked,  industries  ruined,  nations  disrupted — 
after  all  this  has  been  added  up,  there  may  be  a  balance  on  the 
other  side  that  will  make  the  net  result  spell  progress  and  greater 
happiness  to  man.  Such  impalpable  but  priceless  things  as  pity, 
patience,  courage  will  emerge,  not  sparsely  scattered  but  spread 
world-wide  among  all  peoples.  Heroes  will  come  forth.  There 
will  be  placed  a  new  and  higher  value  upon  character  in  nations 
as  in  men.  Have  we  not  already  seen  spring  up  a  hitherto  dor- 
mant spirit  of  sacrifice  and  patriotism?  As  Archbishop  Munde- 
lein  has  said :  "It  has  brought  a  marvelous  outburst  of  gener- 
osity, of  neighborly  love  as  well  as  love  of  country."  In  the 
end  may  not  privileges  of  class  be  wiped  out?  May  there  not 
be  more  nearly  an  equality  of  opportunity  than  now  exists? 
May  not,  in  other  words,  the  word  be  better? 

'Tis  hard  to  see  this  now. 

"But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears?" 

And  so  to  these  friends  of  Unit  13  we  say:  "In  this  stu- 
pendous drama  that  we  believe  will  come  out  for  the  world's 
betterment  you  are  to  play  your  part.  Your  cue-word  has  been 
spoken — you  are  ready ;  yours  the  opportunity — you  will  seize 
it ;  yours  the  duty — you  will  perform  it ;  yours  the  glory — you 
will  deserve  it.  We  who  stay  behind  shall  think  of  you,  be 
anxious  for  you  and  your  fate,  be  proud  of  your  good  record  ; 
we  will  be  tender  and  watchful  over  those  near  and  dear  to  you 
whom  you  leave  with  us  while  you  are  away. 

We  naturally  think  on  an  occasion  like  this  that  some  who 
go  may  not  return.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  some  of  us  who 
remain  behind  may  not  be  here  when  Unit  13  comes  back?  But 
those  of  you  who  do  return — and  may  there  be  none  missing — 
shall  find  those  of  us  who  are  still  here  with  the  same  warm 
handclasp  as  now,  ready  to  say:  "Welcome!  God  be  praised!" 
as  tonight:    "Good-by  !     God  bless  you  !" 
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NERVE  SUTURE  AND  NEUROLYSIS 
By  Major  Dean  Lewis,  M.  D. 

Nerves  are  frequently  injured  in  modern  warfare.  Some 
injury  of  the  nerves  in  wounds  of  the  extremities  occur  in  from 
18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  the  percentage  would  prob- 
ably be  increased  if  the  slight  wounds  were  included  and  those 
cases  in  which  more  than  one  nerve  is  injured  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Nerves  regenerate  rapidly  after  the  divided  ends  are 
united,  but  still  the  results  are  not  such  as  might  be  expected 
after  the  ends  are  united  when  the  regenerative  power  of  the 
nerve  is  taken  into  consideration.  An  early  diagnosis  is  of  prime 
importance  in  these  cases,  for  when  the  diagnosis  is  made,  ap- 
propriate surgical  means  may  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  prop- 
erly and. judiciously  applied  electrical  and  mechanical  treatment, 
and  the  incapacity  following  war  wounds  of  this  type  may  thus 
be  considerably  lessened. 

A  nerve  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  tubes. 
These  tubes  contain  a  central  fibre,  outside  of  which  is  a  layer 
of  tissue  composed  mostly  of  peculiar  forms  of  fat,  and  outside 
of  this  layer,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  insulating 
layer,  is  another  layer  of  tissue  which  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  nerve  regeneration.  When  a  nerve  is  cut  peculiar  changes 
occur  in  both  ends.  The  central  filaments  or  axis  cylinders  of 
the  distal  segment  break  up  and  disappear.  The  myelin  forming 
the  covering  layer  of  the  central  filament  or  axis  cylinder  breaks 
up  into  balls  or  clumps  which  are  gradually  removed,  while  the 
outer  layer  undergoes  changes  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  small  tube  or  conduit,  down  which  the  filaments  or  axis  cylin- 
ders forming  in  the  central  stumn  grow.  The  axis  cylinder  or 
the  central  filament  is  the  conductor  of  nerve  impulses.  When 
the  nerve  regenerates  these  filaments  grow  down  in  the  tiny 
conduits  which  have  formed  in  the  distal  stump  until  they  reach 
the  muscles  through  which  they  are  distributed.  Complete  de- 
generation of  the  axis  cylinders  and  myelin  of  the  distal  stump 
occurs  even  when  the  nerve  is  sutured  at  once  after  division. 
These  axis  cylinders  or  central  filaments  have  been  described  as 
very  unintelligent.  They  always  develop  very  much  in  excess 
of  the  number  actually  needed,  but  do  not  always  reach  the 
distal  end  of  the  nerve. 

When  scar  tissue  forms  in  the  end  of  a  divided  nerve  these 


cylinders  or  central  filaments  cannot  bridge  a  gap,  and  failure 
of  restoration  of  function  occurs. 

The  best  results  follow  when  the  gap  is  small  enough  to 
permit  of  immediate  union  of  the  two  ends.  In  the  cases  of 
nerve  injury  in  which  there  is  a  defect  measuring  some  inches, 
the  ends  cannot  be  approximated,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
tendency  which  exists  in  the  regenerating  axis  cylinders  of  the 
central  end  to  reach  the  distal  segment  and  invade  it.  The  distal 
end  of  the  nerve  seems  to  have  some  attraction  for  the  develop- 
ing axis  cylinders.  If  a  pathway  is  provided  for  these  growing 
filaments,  which  prevents  the  encroachment  or  invasion  of  scar 
tissue,  these  axis  cylinders  will  bridge  a  gap. 

Different  materials  have  been  used  to  form  a  tube  down 
which  these  developing  fibers  can  grow,  such  as  chicken  bone, 
decalcified  bone  tubules,  veins,  hardened  arteries  and  strips  of 
fascia.  In  some  instances  these  tubes  have  been  filled  with 
agar,  through  which  the  axis  cylinders  grow,  the  agar  forming 
a  supporting  framework  for  the  developing  fibers. 

Material  used  for  this  purpose  must  not  cause  any  reaction 
in  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  must  not  contract  adhesions 
with  the  nerve  which  forms  in  it.  Material  from  the  same  in- 
dividual usually  causes  the  least  reaction  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  fascia  covering  the  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  thigh  can  be  used  to  form  a  tube  down  which  these  axis 
cylinders  grow.  Hemorrhage  into  the  tube  must  be  prevented 
if  a  result  is  to  be  obtained,  for  a  blood  clot  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  nerve  fibers. 

Besides  these  cases  in  which  there  occurs  complete  or  par- 
tial division  of  the  nerves,  there  are  others  in  which  the  nerves 
are  caught  in  scar  tissue  when  healing  occurs.  The  nerve  may 
lie  close  to  a  bone  which  is  broken  by  a  missile,  and  when  heal- 
ing occurs  the  nerve  is  caught  in  and  compressed  by  the  newly 
developing  bone.  Operations  which  are  performed  for  the  relief 
of  symptoms  arising  from  such  conditions  have  as  their  object 
the  freeing  of  the  nerve,  with  subsequent  displacement  into 
neighboring  tissues  which  are  healthy  with  the  view  of  sur- 
rounding the  nerve  with  tissue  which  does  not  form  scar  tissue. 

When  a  nerve  is  dissected  out  of  such  a  scar,  it  may  be 
placed  in  neighboring  muscles.  The  neighboring  muscle  is  in- 
cised with  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  no  fibers  are  bruised  and  the 
nerve  is  laid  in  its  new  bed.     Fat  when  transplanted  from  one 
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part  of  the  body  to  the  other  undergoes  little  or  no  change  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  material  with  which  to  surround 
nerves  when  they  have  been  dissected  out  of  a  scar.  Fat  heals 
in  position  when  transplanted  with  little  or  no  reaction.  Fat 
can  be  easily  secured  for  transplantation.  It  may  be  removed 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  or  from  the  subcutaneous  fat 
adjacent  to  the  wound,  providing  that  there  has  not  been  a 
marked  destruction  of  fat  by  the  missile,  or  suppuration. 

Calves'  arteries  hardened  in  formalin  have  also  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  used  quite  extensively  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  The  results  obtained  by  neurolysis  with  calves' 
arteries  are  good.  Fascia  has  also  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  fascia  when  placed  in  contact  with  scar  tissue  tends  to  be- 
come infiltrated  and  to  undergo  secondary  cicatricial  contraction. 

After  nerve  suture  and  neurolysis  careful  and  patient  treat- 
ment must  be  carried  out  to  prevent  contractures  with  the  de- 
velopment of  deformities.  Paralyzed  muscles  should  be  kept 
relaxed  during  the  process  of  repair.  This  care  and  treatment 
of  the  muscles  is  of  prime  importance,  for  without  these  the 
results  of  nerve  suture  and  neurolysis  will  be  poor. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  muscles  is  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  operation  upon  the  injured  nerve  or  divided 
nerve.  In  order  that  the  after-treatment  may  be  carried  out 
successfully,  provision  is  already  being  made  in  the  United 
States  army  to  keep  wounded  men  in  the  army  until  the  au- 
thorities are  satisfied  that  the  maximum  result  has  been  ob- 
tained. When  men  are  discharged  after  being  wounded,  it  is 
difficult,  often  impossible,  to  keep  them  satisfied  so  that  they 
will  return  for  treatment  at  stated  times  and  as  often  as  they 
are  wanted.  The  provisions  which  are  now  being  made  in  our 
army  should  secure  the  maximum  results.  In  many  instances, 
however,  so  much  of  the  nerve  will  have  been  destroyed  or 
diseased  that  but  little  or  no  result  can  be  expected. 


IN  REGARD  TO  SHORT  COURSE  NURSES'  TRAINING 
By  M.  Helene  McMillan 

The  question  of  giving  or  not  giving  short  courses  in  nurs- 
ing by  the  hospitals  of  the  country  has  to  be  viewed  from  many 
sides  and  involves  considerable  thought. 

It  would  seem  that  the  hospitals  should  be  ready  to  under- 
take this  additional  burden,  if  the  need  of  the  country  or  of  the 
individual  institution  for  this  kind  of  assistance  be  evident  or 
urgent ;  if  by  so  doing  it  can  truly  aid  any  one  group  of  indi- 
viduals without  rendering  an  injustice  to  the  other  interests  of 
the  institution. 

So  far,  beyond  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  Aids 
for  Base  Hospital  Units,  the  Government  has  not  requested  the 
hospitals  to  establish  such  courses. 

It  has,  however,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  young 
women  of  the  country,  requesting  them  to  enter  the  organized 
nurses'  schools  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  graduate  nurse 
service,  with  the  result  that  all  over  the  country  the  representa- 
tive nurses'  schools  are  filled  as  never  before,  while  there  are 
long  lists  of  waiting  candidates,  assuring  for  these  hospitals 
and  for  the  Government  a  more  permanent  and  efficient  service 
than  short-period  students  could  possibly  give.  Would  it  not 
seem  natural,  if  short  courses  be  established,  that,  accepting 
the  easier  method,  young  women  would  forget  the  request  of 
the  Government,  and  neglect  the  tried  and  established  way, 
causing  a  really  serious  nursing  situation  which  might  take 
years  of  effort  to  readjust? 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  short  course  as  now  planned 
is  of  real  value  to  the  groups  desiring  it.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
long  to  be  anything  but  superficial  in  nature,  and  gives  the 
graduate  neither  matured  judgment,  true  discipline  nor  accu- 
rate knowledge,  but  merely  a  certain  amount  of  manual  dex- 
terity, with  possibly  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  degree  of  her 
preparedness  and  an  encouragement  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  which  she  is  not  ready — a  possible  danger  for  the  individual 
and  those  upon  whom  she  tries  her  new  knowledge. 

Universities  and  other  educational  institutions  accept  into 
their  classes  "special  students,"  but  it  is  not  their  custom  to 
enroll  them  free  of  charge,  nor  do  they  select  for  the  special 
student  the  cream  of  the  training  material,  with  the  best  of  in- 


structors,  necessitating  that  the  "regular  student"  takes  what  is 
left. 

It  is  questionable  whether  well-organized  laboratories  would 
allow  untrained  workers  at  large  among  laboratory  material. 
Should  not  the  hospitals  which  work  with  the  human  being, 
the  most  sensitive  of  all  working  material,  be  equally  careful? 

We  do  not  hear  of  business  organizations  taking  in  a  group 
of  people,  spending  much  time  upon  them  and  expecting  little 
or  nothing  in  return.  Are  hospitals,  maintained  by  money  of 
the    charitable,    justified    in    adopting    unbusinesslike    methods? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  hospitals  in  the  future,  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  may  be  short  of  student  nurses,  and,  under 
proper  conditions,  could  advantageously  use  volunteer  workers. 

To  be  of  value  to  the  hospital  the  volunteer  should  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  "humble"  nursing  duties,  not  for  one  day, 
but  for  many  days,  and  until  it  is  safe  to  trust  her  with  greater 
responsibility  ;  she  should  accept  the  long  hours  of  duty,  doing 
a  full  day's  work,  not  merely  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing; she  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  nurses'  school, 
and  in  all  matters  of  discipline  should  submit  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  of  the  regular  student  nurse,  who  in  many  of  the 
hospitals  is  also  a  volunteer  worker.  Under  those  conditions 
women  who  wish  to  help  hospitals  might  really  do  so. 

The  short  course  as  suggested  seems  to  be  exclusively  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  hospital,  but  of  the  woman,  and  is  really 
an  additional  burden  to  the  hospital,  handicapping  it  in  its  rou- 
tine work  and  upsetting  its  organization. 

Surely  there  may  be  worked  out  some  plan  by  which 
the  short-course  student  of  nursing  could  receive  the  instruc- 
tion she  desires,  pay  for  the  cost  of  instructors,  classroom  equip- 
ment, teaching,  material  and  allow  the  already  heavily  burdened 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  to  carry  on  their  work  undis- 
turbed. 


THE  FAREWELL  TO  UNIT   13 

On  Sunday,  January  the  thirteenth,  when  Chicago  was 
heavily  blanketed  in  snow,  word  came  of  the  assembling  of  Unit 
13  in  the  Elizabethan  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  to  receive 
their  colors  and  say  a  "good-by"  to  their  friends  before  leaving 
for  the  training  camp  in  Georgia.  Each  member  brought  some 
of  his  or  her  friends,  but  the  friends  of  them  all  were  the  Board 
of  Managers,  the  Staff,  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of 
the  Hospital,  who  in  spite  of  the  snow  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present. 

This  gathering  was  the  happy  thought  of  Rev.  Wm.  Chal- 
mers Covert,  D.  D.,  who  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  stating  its 
purpose,  and  introducing  the  speakers.  Mr.  Albert  Day,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers,  would  have  been  the  first 
speaker,  but  as  he  was  snowbound  at  his  home  in  Lake  Forest, 
Mr.  Charles  Hamill  of  the  Board  was  his  representative,  and 
expressed  the  gratification  of  the  Board  that  so  many  belonging 
to  the  Hospital  as  doctors,  nurses  and  employes  had  responded 
to  the  call  of  duty  that  had  come  to  them.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  practical  way  in  which  this  approval  was  expressed,  in 
that  the  Board  had  appropriated  $5,000  on  demand  of  the  com- 
manding officer  for  the  use  of  the  Unit  while  abroad. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Graham,  for  the  Woman's  Board,  told  also  of  the 
practical  way  in  which  that  board  had  manifested  its  interest. 
By  working  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  who  helped  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Unit  from  Cook  County  Hospital,  all  initial 
supplies  of  the  Unit  were  completed  in  March,  1917  ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  knitted  garments  made  this  winter  evidenced  its 
continued  interest.  She  expressed  pleasure  that  the  call  for 
service  had  come  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  their  slogan  might 
be  that  of  the  English  Quaker,  "Not  to  take  life  but  to  save  it." 

Miss  McMillan,  superintendent  of  the  Nurses'  Training 
School,  presented  to  the  Unit  from  the  Alumnae  of  the  School 
the  Red  Cross  flag  which  they  will  carry,  with  these  words  : 

"In  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  for 
Nurses  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  it  is  my  privilege  to  pre- 
sent to  Unit  13  the  flag  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  would 
seem  particularly  appropriate  that  this  flag  be  selected  by  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Nurses'  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
for  this  is  the  flag  under  which  the  nurses  of  the  Unit  have  been 


enrolled.  This  is  the  flag  under  which  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Nurses'  Alumnae  have  served  in  times  of  disaster  in  this 
country ;  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Nurses'  Alumnae  As- 
sociation have  served  under  this  flag  during  the  present  war  in 
Russia,  in  France  and  other  countries ;  and  it  is  the  flag  under 
which  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  members  of  the  Nurses' 
School  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Alumnae  Association  are 
serving  in  Roumania  and  in  other  warring  districts. 

"It  is  equally  appropriate  that  this  flag,  which  stands  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  should  be  given  to  this  Unit, 
the  members  of  which  will  devote  their  skill  and  energies  to  the 
relief  of  the  suffering. 

"With  the  gift  I  am  sure  it  is  the  intention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  that  there  should  go  the  best  wishes  for 
the  welfare  of  each  member  of  Unit  13,  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  service  which  is  being  undertaken  and  the  safe 
return  of  all  to  home  and  friends. 

"It  is  the  request  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Nurses' 
School  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  that  with  the  return  of  the 
members  of  the  Unit  should  come  this  flag  and  that  upon  its 
return  it  be  placed  in  the  Home  of  the  Nurses'  School,  to  be  a 
reminder  of  this  day,  to  represent  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Nurses'  School  and  to  rest  there  as  an  example 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  younger  nurses  to  serve — as  the  nurses  of 
Unit  13  intend  to  serve." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  Red  Cross  flag,  the  au- 
dience stood  and  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  next  part  of  the  program. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in  1883  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Presley  Ross.  After  several  years  of  active  work  there 
he  died,  leaving  a  loyal  wife  and  children  and  many  warm 
friends,  among  them  Dr.  David  W.  Graham,  a  co-worker  with 
him  on  the  first  medical  staff.  Dr.  Ross's  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hotz,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  committee  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  thought  this  a  suitable  time  for  a  loving  tribute  to  her 
father's  memory  in  the  gift  of  the  Unit's  colors.  Dr.  Graham, 
whom  she  asked  to  present  the  gift,  a  beautiful  silk  American 
flag,  unfurled  the  emblem  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  color 
bearers.  He  enjoined  the  Unit  to  go  forth  and  make  history, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  in  the  name  of  the  institution  they 
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represented  and  which  the  big-hearted  Dr.  Ross  had  so  sacredly 
dedicated  at  its  birth  to  human  service,  and  which  his  successors 
had  so  nobly  enlarged  and  maintained  in  the  same  spirit.  He 
said  in  conclusion,  "This  flag  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Ross 
and  of  his  co-workers  and  successors,  and  when  it  shall  be  re- 
turned unsullied,  as  it  will,  it  shall  be  placed  in  the  archives  of 
the  hospital  as  a  perpetual  memorial." 

The  Color  Guard,  Hudson  Covert,  Buell  Paterson  and  Ed- 
ward F.  Scudder,  received  these  precious  emblems,  not  as  ama- 
teurs, but  as  real  soldiers. 

Major  Lewis  gave  an  intimate  touch  to  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gram in  telling  of  the  work  before  the  Unit  and  of  their  train- 
ing in  all  lines  to  fit  them  for  it ;  and  he  impressed  upon  all 
present  the  conviction  that  only  through  "courage  and  faith  in 
a  righteous  cause"  could  they  hope  to  win  through  in  the  task 
that  lay  before  them. 

Colonel  Chandler  P.  Robbins  of  the  U.  S.  army,  recently 
given  command  of  Unit  13,  emphasized  still  further  the  serious- 
ness of  the  work  and  assured  both  the  friends  present  and  the 
men  of  the  Unit  that  the  friendship  and  support  of  those  at 
home  would  uphold  their  hands,  strengthen  their  purpose  and 
cheer  their  hearts  as  nothing  else  could  in  the  hard  days  before 
them. 

The  program,  fraught  with  so  much  of  pride,  so  much  of 
the  deeper  emotions,  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  our  beloved 
hymn,  "America." 

Jessie  A.  Penfield. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  was 
held  at  the  hospital,  Monday,  January  14,  1918,  at  which  the 
treasurer's,  secretary's  and  the  unified  report  of  the  various 
standing  committees  were  read,  and  the  Board  listened  to  an 
inspiring  talk  on  "The  Work  of  the  War  and  the  Work  of  the 
World,"  by  Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee.  We  regret  not  being  able 
to  print  Mr.  McAfee's  virile  call  to  service,  but  as  it  is  not  in 
manuscript,  are  unable  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Bass's  unique  combina- 
tion of  the  annual  reports  from  chairmen  of  committees  follows  : 
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UNIFIED  REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 

AUXILIARY  BOARD  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL  OF  CHICAGO  FOR  1917 

If  I  were  obliged  to  have  a  text  as  the  basis  of  my  resume 
of  the  year's  work,  I  believe  I  would  choose  the  British  Sol- 
dier's motto,  "Carry  On,"  which  may  be  found  exemplified  in  a 
small  volume  of  "Rhymes  of  the  Red  Cross  Man." 

To  labor  with  zest,  to  give  of  your  best 
For  the  sweetness  and  joy  of  the  giving; 

To  help  folks  along  with  a  hand  and  a  song, 
Why,  there's  the  real  sunshine  of  living. 

Carry  On  !     Carry  On  ! 

Fight  the  good  fight  and  true. 

Believe  in  your  mission,  greet  life  with  a  cheer, 
There's  big  work  to  do   and  that's  why  you  are  here. 

Carry  On ! 

Let  the  world  be  the  better  for  you,  and 
At  last  when  you  die,  let  this  be  your  cry, 

Carry  On  !  my  soul,  Carry  On  ! 

There  are  107  churches  in  Chicago  Presbytery ;  46  of  these 
are  represented  on  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board.  All  the 
churches  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  No  one  else  is  responsible,  therefore  the  responsi- 
bility should  rest  heavily  on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  these 
many  people,  the  Presbyterians  of  Chicago.  As  it  is  their 
privilege  to  have  a  representative  on  this  Board,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  time  they  will  all  find  a  member  and  maintain  a 
membership  worthy  of  the  object  and  worthy  of  themselves. 
It  is  a  working  Board.  There  can  be  no  slackers,  for  such  mem- 
bers are  not  conducive  to  efficiency  in  any  community. 
The  work  of  a  Board  member  is  not  alone  the  work  she  does 
here-,  for  many  are  so  situated  that  extra  days  are  not  avail- 
able ;  but  the  way  in  which  each  member  is  more  important 
and  which  some  do  not  grasp  in  its  far-reaching  worth,  is  the 
human  interest  in  the  hospital  that  she  can  carry  back  to  her 
church  through  the  Woman's  Association,  Sunday  School,  and 
in  every  way  where  there  may  be  a  point  of  contact.  The 
branches   of   work   are   many,    each   in   charge   of   a   committee. 
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Whereas,  we  have  always  felt  that  the  interests  were  varied 
enough  to  suit  all  kinds  of  workers,  this  year's  record  shows 
that  our  activities  have  been  increased  to  war  strength — not 
only  war  work  and  the  work  growing  out  of  the  war  situations, 
but  the  great  advancement  that  the  Hospital  is  continually  mak- 
ing in  scientific  work,  educational  work  and  religious  work 
urges  us  if  we  will  maintain  our  enviable  reputation,  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  in  an  auxiliary  way  to  respond  to  each 
call  of  progress  that  comes  to  the  Hospital. 

These  notes  from  the  office  are  of  interest : 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  1917  was 
9,763,  of  these  2,539  were  entirely  free,  or  26  per  cent.  This  is 
a  slight  increase  in  the  charity  work  over  the  year  of  1916. 

The  number  of  days'  treatment  given  to  patients  was  121,- 
249,  of  which  31,524  were  absolutely  free,  at  a  cost  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  $115,342;  45  per  cent  were  part  pay,  or  those  able  to  pay 
only  a  small  part  of  their  real  expense.  Interest  on  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  would  not  begin  to  pay  for  this  charity  work.  The 
subscription  of  Presbyterians  and  friends  of  the  Hospital  would 
not  pay  for  it,  but  the  profit  on  the  rooms  in  the  Private  Pavil- 
ion helps  to  make  up  this  large  sum  annually  expended  for 
charity.  After  being  a  patient  for  about  four  months,  I  feel 
almost  like  saying  that  I  paid  the  rest.  The  daily  cost  per 
capita  was  $3.57,  as  against  $3.16  in  1916.  This  increase  was 
due  entirely  to  the  advance  in  price  of  all  hospital  supplies,  in 
many  cases  an  illogical  advance,  but  like  the  old  swamp  native, 
who  had  always  charged  25  cents  a  bushel  for  picking  huckle- 
berries and  suddenly  raised  his  price  to  30  cents  explained  it 
to  a  purchaser  who  objected  by  saying,  "Didn't  you  know  there 
was  a  helluva  war  going  on  in  Germany?" 

The  past  few  years  have  been  notable  ones  in  the  history 
of  the  Hospital.  Our  medical  service  has  been  perfected  so  as 
to  place  it  in  the  forefront.  Our  research  work  has  been  en- 
larged and  increased  until  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  medical  advancement,  so  much  so  that  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  investigating  hos- 
pital and  medical  school  facilities  with  a  view  to  founding  a 
medical  school  for  post-graduate  work,  he  chose  our  Hospital. 
In  affiliation  with  Chicago  University,  this  places  us  in  the  front 
rank  with  the  best  institutions  of  this  country  and  will  eventu- 
ally make  our  part  of  Chicago  one  of  the  leading  medical  cen- 
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ters  of  the  world.     The  Hospital  will,  however,  be  administered 
on  the  same  basis  as  before. 

We  are  sending  out  a  class  of  21  trained  internes  a  year; 
also  two  large  classes  of  nurses.  These  trained  young  people, 
going  out  into  the  world  as  they  do,  are  a  credit  to  our  insti- 
tution and  to  our  city. 

On  account  of  our  Hospital  being  a  teaching  institution,  our 
patients  catch  the  spirit  and  absorb  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  from  clinical  lectures,  which  is  very  beneficial  to 
them  in  guarding  their  health  in  the  future. 

Our  Social  Service  Department  also  is  doing  much  toward 
educating  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children,  etc.  We  have 
an  out-obstetrical  department,  where  some  800  mothers  annu- 
ally are  cared  for  and  instructed  in  their  homes  by  our  doctors 
and  nurses  without  charge.  This  work  is  reaching  a  class  of 
patients  who  cannot  leave  their  home  ties  to  go  to  a  hospital ; 
therefore,  our  doctors  and  nurses  are  very  welcome  and  their 
instructions  are  usually  carefully  carried  out. 

The  reports  of  various  committees  show  in  a  measure  what 
has  been  done  during  the  year  ended. 

The  Associate  Membership  Committee  alphabetically  holds 
the  first  place  on  our  records,  and  in  another  way  I  feel 
that  it  should  hold  first  place,  though  its  work  is  done 
at  one  time,  and  then  is  really  done  for  the  year,  unlike 
some  other  committees  whose  work,  like  the  proverbial 
woman's  work,  is  never  done.  The  Associate  Member- 
ship includes  about  1,000  women,  presumably  Presbyte- 
rians, who  ally  themselves  in  however  small  a  way  with  the 
work  of  the  Hospital,  by  taking  an  Associate  Membership, 
which  costs  one  one  dollar,  a  definite  sum  that  anyone  may 
subscribe,  if  she  will.  Larger  sums  are  not  refused.  I  find 
that  anyone  who  subscribes  to  a  cause  and  pays  a  price  for 
it,  values  it  more  than  if  it  cost  nothing.  It  gives  the  sub- 
scriber a  definite  ownership,  a  responsibility,  a  part  in  the 
work,  and  I  value  such  an  interest. 

Miss  Stillwell  does  an  heroic  work  as  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  Sometimes  her  net  amount  falls  short  of  some 
other  time,  but  this  can  often  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  defi- 
nite effort  in  the  individual  churches.  A  member  represent- 
ing each  church  makes  up  the  personnel  of  her  committee. 
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Twenty-seven  churches  are  represented,  contributing  $1,300, 
four  churches  contributing  over  $100,  Highland  Park, 
Church  giving  $200. 

The  Bulletin  Committee,  under  Mrs.  Herrick's  able  guidance, 
has  published  four  Bulletins  with  articles  always  of  in- 
terest to  people  anywhere  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  them.  Her  items  of  report  do  not  at  all  represent 
the  labor  she  has  expended,'  the  thought  she  has  given  and 
the  genius  she  has  shown  in  her  choice  of  material  and  her 
general  ability  to  edit  the  Bulletin  of  Hospital  work  sent 
out  to  friends  of  the  Hospital.  Especially  this  year  when 
our  Hospital  men  are  pre-eminent  in  the  work  of  the  world 
and  the  world  war,  the  articles  have  been  of  vital  interest 
to  a  larger  field.  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Bacon,  Dr.  Billings,  Dr. 
George  Davis,  Dr.  Irons  cordially  responded  to  the  request 
for  articles,  also  Mr.  Reynolds  of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid,  Miss  Thompson  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Miss  Walsh,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Nurses'  Examination,  and  Mr.  Eugene  T.  Lies  of  the 
United  Charities. 

The  cost  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  year  has  been  $189. 
This  is  largely  met  by  the  Board,  though  it  should  be  met 
by  individual  subscription.  When  you  consider  that  the 
price  of  the  Bulletin  is  50  cents  a  year,  and  that  if  you  do 
not  remember  to  pay  your  subscription  you  receive  your 
Bulletin  anyway,  which  should  not  be  the  case,  and  there- 
fore you  continue  to  forget  to  pay  for  it,  you  realize  this  is 
so.  Mrs.  Herrick  has  some  magician  work  to  do  to  keep 
the  cost  down  to  $189.  The  value  of  the  Bulletin  far  ex- 
ceeds that  amount  to  the  Hospital  and  the  Woman's  Board, 
for  it  travels  far  with  the  reports  of  Hospital  work.  It 
makes  new  friends  and  keeps  up  the  interest  of  the  old  ones 
whom  it  reaches. 

The  Child's  Free  Bed  Committee,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Main,  chair- 
man, shows  a  record  of  fifty  Sunday  Schools  ranging  in 
amounts  from  $1  to  $200  with  a  total  of  $1,113.68.  The 
payment  on  the  second  endowed  bed  is  already  $1,572,  and 
immediately  this  amount  is  paid  in  full,  the  Sunday  Schools 
will  go  to  work  on  a  third  bed.     When  I  say  the  Sunday 
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Schools  will  go  to  work,  it  goes  without  saying  that -Mrs. 
Main  and  her  Committee  will  work  to  keep  the  contributors 
interested  to  a  degree  where  they  will  continue  to  give 
these  small  amounts,  which  by  the  incessant  work  of  the- 
Committee  finally  adds  up  to  the  sum  that  we  so  hope  to 
secure  annually.  Four  new  schools  have  become  interested 
this  year — Hope,  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chinese  Mission  of 
the  Second  Church  and  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Gard- 
ner, 111.  Garfield  Boulevard  has  generously  given  its  birth- 
day offering  five  times  during  the  year,  and  one  of  the  four 
missions  schools  now  contributing  has  sent  donations  three 
different  times  during  the  year.  If  the  children  can  be  im- 
pressed with  their  part  in  the  Hospital,  the  caring  for  sick 
children  whose  families  cannot  pay  for  their  care,  we  will 
soon  have  a  new  generation  to  "carry  on"  as  we  are  using 
our  efforts  now  to  carry  on  what  the  Woman's  Board  first 
attempted  to  do.  Mrs.  Main  must  feel  that  hers  is  a  work 
of  promise,  for  the  smallest  spark  of  interest  that  she  arouses 
and  keeps  burning  in  the  hearts  of  such  a  host  as  the 
Sunday-school  children  of  the  city,  may  lead  some  day  to  a 
hearty  support  from  them  as  men  and  women,  and  though 
the  Sunday  Schools  seem  sadly  poor  in  this  world's  goods 
as  we  try  to  get  together  any  sum,  it  would  not  be  too 
optimistic  to  foresee  that  some  of  them  may  some  day  have 
money  at  their  disposal,  and  I've  learned  that  if  the  Hos- 
pital gets  a  mortgage  on  you  in  your  youth,  you  can't  get 
rid  of  it  in  your  old  age,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  have  the  money  who  will  be  so  marked. 

The  Delicacy  Committee,  under  Mrs.  Reed,  has  a  report 
which  literally  makes  one's  mouth  water.  We  may  hope 
that  all  the  sick  are  not  Sippy  patients  or  the  pickles 
especially  and  each  delicious  article  named  would  in  its 
turn  be  relegated  to  the  lower  regions.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
irony  of  fate  for  a  Board  member  who  had  solicited  barrels 
of  grape  juice  and  such  luxuries  from  youth  up,  trying  out 
the  Hospital  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Sippy  patient,  could 
beg  like  Lazarus'  friend  in  the  hot  regions  for  a  sip  of  any- 
thing that  would  seem  like  one  of  Mrs.  Reed's  delicacies, 
but  was  consigned  to  an  everlasting  punishment,  namely, 
milk  and  cream  diet. 
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The  report  of  the  Delicacy  Committee  is  submitted 
with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
high  cost  and  scarcity  of  fruit,  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
in  each  church  were  so  successful  that  the  amount  collected 
is  almost  that  of  normal  years.  The  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed is,  however,  much  larger  than  for  several  years 
past. 

Delicacies    contributed    by    the    Presbyterian    churches 
from  January  1,  1917,  to  January  1,  1918,  are  as  follows: 
2,359  Glasses  of  jelly. 
382  Quarts  preserved  fruit. 
397  Quarts  grape  juice. 
28  Quarts  pickles.' 
8  Glasses  honey. 

7  Glasses  dates  and  candied  fruit. 
21   Dozen  oranges. 
10  Dozen  grapefruit. 
6  Packages  cereals. 
$50  fancy  groceries. 
Money    for    fresh    fruit,    $525.70. 
The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  donations  were : 
932  Lbs.  turkey  from   Cudney  &  Co.,  Irwin  Bros. 


50  Lbs.  bacon 

6  Gals,  oysters 
40  Lbs.  butter 
60  Lbs.  butterine 
16  Gals,  cream 
2  Boxes  apples 
1   Bbl.  cranberries 
1   Box  celery 
1   Case  of  grapes 
25  Lbs.  nuts 
25  Loaves  bread 
20  Lbs.  raisins 


Miller  &  Hart. 

Triggs  &  Co. 

Fox  River  Co. 

Hammond  &  Co. 

Bowman  Dairy  Co. 

R.  R.  Anderson,  Maurice  Cohen. 

R.  T.   Crane,  Jr. 

R.  R.  Anderson  &  Co. 

R.  R.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Steele-Wedeles  &  Co. 

Ward   Baking   Co. 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 


The  Entertainment  Committee  gives  us  the  brighter  side  of 
the  Hospital  life,  when  this  Chapel  Room  is  a  mass  of 
wheel  chairs  and  their  patients  who  are  not  able  to  walk, 
and  many  other  patients  who  can  walk  and  sometimes 
bring  their  friends  to  while  away  at  least  one  monotonous 
afternoon   a  month   under  the  leadership  of  Miss   Dorothy 
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Blatchford.  There  have  been  thirteen  Saturday  afternoon 
entertainments,  about  600  in  attendance,  an  average  of 
45  at  each  program.  The  Christmas  entertainment  is 
the  most  popular  and  the  audience  is  unique.  The 
Christmas  spirit  is  everywhere  noticeable  throughout  the 
Hospital.  Here  the  nationalities  of  our  patients  enter  into 
the  necessary  calculations.  One  afternoon  there  will  be 
scarcely  a  patient  sufficiently  Americanized  to  understand 
or  appreciate  any  clever  readings,  but  they  can  all  under- 
stand with  their  eyes,  and  hear  music,  and  therefore  the 
dancing  and  acting  are  a  safe  venture  and  music  is  always 
a  pleasant  program,  for  the  foreigners  are  often  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  people  of  the  same  class  of  our  own 
country  in  appreciation  of  music.  Miss  Blatchford  has  will- 
ing co-operation,  but  there  have  been  very  tense  Saturday 
mornings  when  the  performers  began  to  fall  ill  or  some- 
thing unforeseen  loomed  up,  and  they  telephoned  their  in- 
ability to  keep  the  engagement.  To  the  audience  there  has 
been  no  such  disaster,  but  it  takes  courage  and  resource 
and  a  smile  to  run  this  important  part  of  our  work — and  the 
smile  and  the  word  of  appreciation  that  each  contributor 
gets  without  fail  from  our  chairman  repays  the  effort  and 
makes  it  seem  worth  while  to  help. 

The  Finance  Committee  Report  is  an  aggregation  of  wonder- 
ful figures  put  together  and  added  up  with  great  effort 
and  patience  by  the  magic  hand  of  Mrs.  Bartlett.  The 
total  amount  for  the  year  is  $3,425.00,  $599.00  during 
December,  representing  a  faithful  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
a  surmounting  of  much  difficulty,  for  the  year  stands  out 
with  rich  and  poor  alike  as  a  year  that  you  give  until  it 
hurts,  and  not  until  then  does  anyone  stop.  Home  charities 
have  not  the  excitement  of  the  entire  world  enthusiasm  of 
war-giving  to  call  attention  to  them — it  is  just  the  keeping 
of  the  home  fires  burning  and  this  must  be  done  at  all  cost ; 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a 
hard  problem  has  been  well  handled. 

The  Contributors'  Fund,  Mrs.  Martin,  chairman,  totals  $1,437.00. 
It  was  Mrs.  Edward  Blair's  idea  of  asking  friends  of  the 
Hospital    who    are    not    Presbyterians    to    give    an    annual 
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amount'  toward  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Board.  This  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  source  of  help  to  our  work  that,  in  order 
to  commemorate  her  part  in  it,  the  fund  has  the  official  name 
of  Contributors'  Fund  Founded  by  Ruby  McCormick  Blair 
in  1916.  Mrs.  Martin  has  proven  an  able  chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  even  in  this  trying  year  has  succeeded  be- 
yond her  hopes  in  this  amount  of  nearly  $1,500. 

The  Furnishing  Committee  is  really  shorn  of  its  personal 
touch  when  Mrs.  Curtis  does  not  stand  before  you  to 
give  the  life  history  of  the  sheets  and  dresser  covers  and 
soap  wrappers  that  do  not  make  her  of  interest,  but  that 
she  inspires  with  life  almost  as  she  enumerates  to  us  when 
she  got  them,  how  many  and  what  for. 

Balance  December  31,  1916....$    565.00 

Receipts    2,139.00 

$2,704.91 

Expended  2,645.71 

Balance  December  31,   1917 $      59.20 

Purchased : 

1,320  Sheets  (110  dozen). 
2,760  Pillow  cases    (230  dozen). 
550  Dimity  bedspreads. 
280  Yards  material  for  dresser  covers. 
270  Yards  Flannelette  for  men's  bathrobes. 
84  Bibles,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  pri- 
vate rooms. 
American  Family  Soap  Wrappers  were  ex- 
changed for   150  teaspoons  and  25   soup 
spoons. 
Especial  recognition  is  given  to  the  Chicago  and  Oak 
Park  branches  of  the   Needle  Work   Guild  of  America  for 
generous  donations  of  clothing ;  about  200  articles. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Curtis  may  never  have  to  be  a  patient  here, 
but  if  she  does  I  pray  for  her  a  nice  white  pillow  case,  as 
many  towels  and  wash  cloths  as  she  needs,  two  sheets  with- 
out any  holes,  a  pretty  cretonne  dresser  cover  of  pink  and 
all  pretty  colors,  covered  with  heavy  glass  (our  special 
pride),  some  lovely  woolly  blankets  and  a  fresh  dimity  bed- 
spread, some  silver  on  her  tray  marked  with  distinguished 
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Hospital  letters,  but  really  secured  in  part  exchange  for 
some  number  of  thousand  Kirk  Soap  wrappers,  "American 
Family,'1  and  then  she  will  really  know  what  she  has  meant 
in  comfort  and  service  to  many  a  weary  patient  for  years. 

Church  Sewing  Returned : 
270  Adult  gowns. 

12  Children's  gowns. 
238  Infants'  gowns. 
1,053  Napkins  hemmed. 
1,006  Towels  hemmed. 

996  Tray  cloths. 
Miss  Jenks  is  chairman  of  the  sewing  done  in  the 
Churches  and,  though  the  sewing  room  of  the  Hospital  takes 
care  of  what  sewing  the  churches  cannot  do,  as  the  Hospital 
needs  have  increased  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the 
women  in  the  churches,  especially  now  in  the  great  activity 
for  war  relief  work,  we  do  appreciate  the  devotion  of  these 
women  who  have  always  been  at  the  call  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  making  of  the  towels  needed  in  the  operating  room, 
for  the  intricate  work  of  managing  the  putting  together  of 
patients'  and  children's  gowns,  and  our  appreciation  is 
hereby  expressed. 

The  Library  Committee,  under  Mrs.  Linnell,  does  a  work  so 
quiet  and  self-effacing  that  no  one  ever  knows  just  how  or 
when  it  is  done.  It  is  a  record  of  books  covered  and  put  in 
order  to  be  sanitary  and  agreeable  for  patients  to  use. 

We  could  all  help  out  more  if  we  were  a  little  more 
thoughtful  to  bring  over  some  book  such  as  we  would  like 
to  have  handed  to  us  if  we  were  passing  long  and  many 
days  convalescing. 

Not  long  ago  in  an  afternoon  in  the  Pavilion  a  floor 
nurse  came  to  borrow  a  friend's  book  for  a  young  lady  who 
was  not  well  enough  to  leave  the  Hospital  and  had  read  or 
was  tired  of  the  things  she  already  had.  I  went  to  get  her 
a  selection  of  books  from  this  Library  and,  not  knowing 
just  what  she  wanted,  selected  several  different  kinds,  and 
on  my  way  back  was  waylaid  by  other  patients  who  fairly 
devoured  my  pile,  one  choosing  a  good  detective  story,  an- 
other a  story  of  the  Northwest,  and  altogether  the  whole  lot 
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was  enthusiastically  received.  The  Library  is  primarily 
for  the  ward  patients,  as  the  private  patients  presumably  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  I  find  it.  isn't  always 
just  the  poor  that  are  desolate  when  they  are  sick. 

We  find  that  the  character  of  the  reading  matter  sent  in 
is  changing.  It  is  not  a  cast-off  lot,  but  shows  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  according  to  Mrs. 
Linnell,  and  is  attractive  and  altogether  readable.  They 
are  not  using  the  old  book  covers  we  used  to  think  were 
indispensable,  but,  the  high  cost  putting  them  beyond  our 
reach,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Committee,  with  the  not  to  be 
slighted  labor,  has  found  a  way  of  shellacing  the  regular 
cover  so  that  it  still  presents  its  attractive  appearance  and 
can  be  washed.  The  short  stories,  bound  into  booklets,  are 
a  specially  prized  donation  from  the  Silver  Cross  of  Normal 
Park  Church,  which  has  for  years  given  this  greatly  appre- 
ciated gift. 

About  400  to  500  books  have  been  received,  a  large 
number  of  magazines,  most  acceptable.  Many  children's 
books,  scrap  books,  booklets  and  cards  for  children  were 
sent  in  during  the  year.  Old  papers  and  magazines  have 
been  sold,  netting  two  to  three  dollars,  and  the  Committee 
went  over  the  bookcases  and  selected  200  books  too  deep 
for  sick  people  or  too  heavy  to  handle  to  send  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Camp. 

Sprague  Home  for  Nurses'  Committee,  with  Miss  Drake  as 
chairman,  whom  we  cannot  separate  in  our  thoughts  from 
the  School  and  Home,  whenever  it  is  mentioned,  has  the 
pleasant  duty,  performed  in  a  most  gracious  way,  of  be- 
ing assigned  to  keep  the  Woman's  Board  in  personal 
touch  with  the  girls  in  the  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  are  on  the  roster.  A  staff  of  28 
graduates,  including  dietitians,  and  192  pupils,  divided  as 
follows:  43  seniors,  56  juniors,  31  first  year,  62  preliminary. 
Seven  live  outside  the  home,  two  coming  from  Evanston 
daily.     About  sixty  nurses  are  knitting  for  the  soldiers. 

The  Christian  League  continues  its  helpful  meetings 
under  guidance  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  the  Invalid 
Occupation  Class,  since  Miss  Tracy  left,  is  being  carried  on 
by  several  younger  nurses  who  are  thus  putting  into  prac- 
tice their  splendid  training. 
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A  gift  of  dining-room  chairs  and  table  was  gratefully 
received  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Hamill's  thoughtful  kind- 
ness again  provided  a  Christmas  dinner  which  was  more 
than  ever  appreciated. 

Altogether  299  graduate  nurses  from  our  school  are 
carrying  on  their  part  in  the  world's  work. 

Our  Woman's  Board  has  maintained  for  some  years  our 
three  Memorial  Scholarship  Funds,  the  Hamill,  Mattseon 
and  Rose  Mason  Scholarships,  about  $300  a  year  to  each 
nurse  who  is  fitting  herself  to  be  a  medical  missionary  with 
the  help  of  this  fund.  Miss  Kellogg,  who  graduates  this 
spring,  is  a  Congregationalist  and  Miss  Seymour  of  China 
and  Miss  Foreman  of  India.  Mrs.  Forsythe  is  in  charge  of 
this  fund  and  the  girls  who  are  benefiting  by  the  financial 
help  are  fortunate  to  be  included  in  the  personal  interest  of 
the  chairman. 

The  Loan  Fund,  of  an  indefinite  amount,  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  Miss  Drake  for  the  help  of  nurses  who  have 
completed  their  preliminary  training  and  have  proven  that 
they  are  making  good,  but  need  help  to  finance  themselves 
during  their  training.  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ways  of  giving  peace  of  mind  to  a  girl  whose  family  can- 
not spare  the  help  that  a  girl  is  pretty  nearly  entitled  to 
have  from  some  friendly  source  during  her  school  days. 
This  is  a  loan  fund,  and  as  a  rule  the  payments  have  been 
returned  with  appreciation  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
nurse  begins  to  earn  money.  If  human  nature  were  differ- 
ently constituted  this  fund  might  be  used  as  a  gift  fund, 
but  at  the  present  estimate  we  find  a  loan  fund  is  satis- 
factory— an  accommodation  to  a  self-respecting  girl,  who 
will  soon  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  repay  the  arrangement 
that  enabled  her,  or  at  least  made  it  easier  for  her,  to  fit  her- 
self for  her  profession. 

Special  Committee  of  Children's  Benefit  League,  Mrs.  William 
R.  Tucker,  chairman,  had  its  climax  of  hope  and  effort  for 
1917  on  October  15  and  the  wonderful  result  of  $2,070  col- 
lected. Whereas  the  total  contribution  of  the  city  used  to  be 
divided  among  a  small  number  of  institutions,  forty-two  now 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  the  total  we  receive  seems  a  large 
return  for  the  day's  work,  but  it  represents  a  forgetfulness 
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of  self  and  maximum  of  effort  for  the  day  and  a  zero  of  con- 
sideration of  personal  choice  of  occupations.  Mrs.  Tucker, 
besides  the  day's  work,  has  been  unfailing  in  effort  and  efn- 
.  cient  in  plans  to  secure  the  best  results  to  the  Hospital.  It 
is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  asks  you  to 
notice  that  the  bronze  tablet  has  been  put  up  to  designate 
"Tag  Day  Bed  Number  II." 

Thanksgiving  Linen  Offering — The  chairman  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees recommends  to  each  member  of  the  Board  a  budget 
for  personal  subscription  to  charities,  etc.,  so  that  in  January 
her  special  cause  may  be  safely  placed  on  the  list  for  a 
Thanksgiving  linen  offering,  otherwise  her  fund  would  stand 
as  much  chance  for  popularity  as  Thanksgiving  Day  in  No- 
vember has  of  ever  exchanging  place  with  New  Year's  Day 
— for  after  every  line  of  approach  has  been  tried  and  worked 
to  the  limit,  this  Committee  has  to  depend  on  a  feeling  of 
thanksgiving  for  past  mercies,  by  nature  in  the  heart  of 
everyone,  to  hope  for  a  contribution  of  linen,  or  money  to 
buy  it,  from  anyone  who  has  any  money  left. 

Money  collected    $855.00 

Linen  to  the  amount  of 125.50 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lyon,  Fourth  Church,  banner  church, 
Mrs.  Fred  Clow,  Highland  Park  Church,  second,  help  largely 
total  the  amount  of  almost  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Hackney  is  the  only  one  who  could  keep  cheerful 
and  engineer  this  work,  and  we  couldn't  do  without  her 
smile  when  finances  are  low,  or  her  Committee  when  the 
linen  supply  is  low — so  a  tribute  to  her  genius  for  extracting 
from  friends  a  last  little  donation  of  the  year  and  recogni- 
tion of  its  fine  results  is  due  and  offered  from  the  Board. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  does  the  follow-up  work  that 
business  houses  have  come  to  reckon  as  the  part  of  the 
work  that  counts ;  investigation  and  help  are  given  for 
the  establishment  of  families  in  the  proper  home  atmos- 
phere which  is  conducive  to  health  and  happiness.  This 
kind  of  work  has  often  to  be  done  independent  of  organiza- 
tions, where  situations  are  tense  and  the  fewer  outside  in- 
vestigators the  better.  Many  families  have  been  helped  to 
better  health   and   independence   and   in   so   doing  we   have 
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had  cordial  relations  with  all  the  organizations  whose  help 
we  have  sought. 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  reuniting  a  family  sep- 
arated by  religious  differences  and  assisting  a  foreign  woman 
to  state  her  domestic  difficulties  to  a  judge  in  the  police 
court.  The  man  learned  his  wife  had  some  rights  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  and  was  more  willing  to  support  his  family. 

We  have  had  over  750  cases,  484  not  known  before  1917 ; 
1,079  visits  in  homes,  2,718  office  calls  and  have  co-operated 
with  over  100  organizations;  with  11  we  co-operated  50 
times  or  more  ;  with  four  100  times.  We  referred  106  people 
to  22  different  organizations  ;  24  of  these  went  to  convales- 
cent homes.  Our  best  work  seems  to  be  in  co-operation 
with  other  organizations.  Especial  appreciation  is  hereby 
expressed  to  the  Chicago  Convalescent  Home  for  Women 
and  Children  who  have  helped  us  in  so  many  cases. 

The  Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  has  had  med- 
ical assistance  for  families  of  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  hospital  care  has  been  given  in  a  number  of  maternity 
cases,  also  surgical  and  medical  care.  The  maternity  pa- 
tients have  been  in  some  cases  supplied  with  layettes. 

Mrs.  Hotz,  chairman  of  our  Special  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, besides  the  Maternity  Bed  which  she  personally  sup- 
ports in  the  Woman's  Ward,  has  supplied  many  of  these 
beautiful  layettes  of  warm  and  dainty  garments.  The  Out 
Maternity  Department,  cases  taken  care  of  in  their  homes, 
have  great  need  for  clothing  old  or  new,  as  the  food  and 
fuel  takes  all  the  small  family  earnings  and  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  clothes.  Our  work  has  been  to  arrange  with  the 
Hospital  and  doctors  for  hospital  care  and  free  medical 
service  and  in  a  few  instances  special  examination  by  spe- 
cialists. Greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  medical 
side  of  the  work  and  the  material  relief  referred  to  the  or- 
ganization familiar  with  it.  Miss  Robinson,  who  has  been 
invaluable  in  this  work,  has  gone  to  help  the  Red  Cross 
secure  nurses  for  service  in  Army  and  Navy  at  home  and 
abroad.  Also  the  department  has  missed  Mrs.  Achilles, 
whose  interest  and  unusual  ability  and  fine  social  instinct 
made  it  possible  to  accomplish  work  with  the  least  apparent 
effort.  Miss  Breeze  has  been  without  the  help  of  an  assist- 
ant for  six  months,  but  has  had  the  help  of  six  pupil  nurses 
for  206  days'  service. 
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Many  boxes  of  used  and  new  clothing,  including  shoes 
for  small  children,  have  been  received  and  one  especially 
interesting  gift  has  been  received  from  Minneapolis,  Kan., 
the  Bluebirds,  who  sent  red  muslin  scrap  books  for  Christ- 
mas. We  have  had  an  exceedingly  busy  year  and  have 
done  very  well  considering  the  difficulties.  We  have  helped 
to  re-establish  some  families  and  have  assisted  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Hospital  in  the  better  understanding  of  many 
of  their  patients. 

The  Special  Social  Service  Fund,  under  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lord,  has 
netted  $67  during  the  year  and  represents  the  amount  of 
work  she  has  done  to  keep  the  interest  of  those  patients 
who  have  left  the  Hospital  and  are  able  to  send  in  some 
amount  to  help  with  the  social  service  work  for  those 
who  have  no  means.  There  has  been  no  expense  to  the 
Board  for  this  work.  Mrs.  Lord  sent  out  290  letters  and  the 
Board  feels  that  the  effort  is  worth  while,  for  it  gives  us 
$67,  which  can  pay  for  many  things  that  otherwise  our  spe- 
cial patients  would  go  without. 

The  Special  Red  Cross  Committee  began  work  in  October, 
1916,  and  in  March,  1917,  completed  for  Unit  No.  13  the 
regulation  supplies  required  by  each  unit  as  it  is  called 
into  service.  After  this  required  amount  was  done,  it  was 
found  that  a  number  of  the  men  would  need  the  knitted 
garments,  and  the  women  responded  with  a  large  number 
of  sweaters,  helmets,  socks  and  wristlets.  If  on  account  of 
the  severe  weather  anyone  still  feels  moved  to  knit  more 
warm  things,  be  sure  there  will  be  an  appreciative  young 
man  connected  with  the  Unit  who  needs  another  of  most 
any  article. 

The  general  department  of  the  Red  Cross  in  care  of 
dependent  families  has  been  notified  that  our  Woman's 
Board  has  a  special  fund  of  $600  for  the  care  of  families  of 
men  in  the  service,  and  this  department  recommends  any 
such  family  who  is  worthy  of  help  to  Miss  Breeze,  who  is 
then  put  in  personal  charge  of  that  family.  The  Hospital 
bills  the  hospital  care  of  that  patient  at  cost  to  her,  for  her 
O.  K.,  and  the  bills  are  paid  from  our  fund  and  thus  the 
arrangement  helps  out  in  many  ways. 
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Invalid  Occupation  Work  since  Miss  Tracy  put  it  on  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  five  months  she  gave  to  the  nurses  has 
had  many  devotees  among  the  ward  patients.  The  deadly 
idleness  of  convalescence  is  changed  to  an  active  interest  in 
the  hand  work,  and  the  muscles  and  control  have  been  in- 
creased to  an  unbelievable  degree,  many  times  putting  pa- 
tients in  a  way  to  earn  a  living  after  leaving.  The  nurses 
in  training  are  supervising  this  work  and  when  our  wounded 
men  return  we  will  be  ready  to  help  in  rehabilitating  them 
in  wage-earning  occupations. 

The  Bedside  Instruction  varies  in  amount  each  year,  as  it  is 
attempted  in  cases  where  a  child  is  in  the  ward  for  a  long 
time,  is  missing  school  and  is  better  off  with  some  daily 
occupation.  Miss  Covert  has  been  in  charge.  The  Kinder- 
garten work  is  usable  at  all  times,  as  it  is  more  in  the  way 
of  entertaining  or  occupying  the  children  in  the  Children's 
Department  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Fowler  has  had  charge, 
and  there  is  use  for  two  young  women  every  afternoon,  as 
there  are  two  rooms  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  cheers  up 
things  wonderfully — this  outside  interest  to  look  forward  to 
each  day,  and  the  .cheeriness  makes  for  improvement  in 
health. 

The  Babies'  Department,  in  care  of  Miss  Rahtge,  is  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  the  work  and  cares  for  a  large  number  of 
sick  babies.  It  is  for  these  babies,  as  distinguished  from 
the  well  babies  of  the  Maternity  Ward,  that  the  Tag  Day 
money  supplies  the  wet  nurse.  There  are  many  personal 
items  from  this  department  each  month  and  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Department  Committee  will  have  the  duties  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  for  these  children,  providing  the  Kinder- 
garten Entertainment  and  keeping  the  Board  members  in 
touch  with  the  doings  of  the  Department  by  regular  reports 
at  Board  meetings. 

Miss  Rahtge  reports  that,  although  one  of  the  wards 
was  in  quarantine,  they  had  a  fine  Christmas  with  three 
trees,  one  of  them  sent  down  from  Northern  Minnesota  by 
the  parents  of  a  small  boy  who  had  been  here  several 
months. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Simpson,  they  had  a  lovely  lot  of  sub- 
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stantial  and  appropriate  gifts  to  give  the  children  and  they 
certainly  enjoyed  them,  especially  the  graphophone. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  almost  70  babies 
fed  on  mother's  milk.  They  do  not  say  that  it  has  been  a 
life  saver  in  every  case,  but  it  has  been  in  many,  and  surely 
of  great  benefit  to  the  rest.  The  most  recent  case  that  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  in  which  the  doctor  said 
he  could  have  done  nothing  without  mother's  milk,  is  that 
of  a  seven  weeks'  old  baby  from  Montana.  He  had  been 
fed  almost  entirely  on  starches  and  came  here  weighing  4 
pounds  4  ounces  and  quite  lifeless.  He  was  placed  in  the 
incubator  and  fed  mother's  milk  through  a  tube  because  he 
was  so  weak.  He  is  now  about  6  pounds,  cries  lustily  for 
his  bottle  and  smiles  when  they  mention  Montana. 

The  Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Room,  under  Mrs.  Bel-field,  has 
completed  its  endowment  fund.  There  has  been  use  for 
this  room  every  day.  At  times  when  the  missionaries  have 
not  been  considerate  in  choosing  a  time  to  be  ill  and  more 
than  one  came  at  once,  Mr.  Bacon  has  made  magic  arrange- 
ment to  care  for  them  in  other  rooms  and  "even  up"  later 
when  our  room  would  not  be  in  use.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  many  ways  in  which  Mr.  Bacon's  co-operation 
makes  our  work  interesting — when  it  might  be  drudgery — 
doing  the  uninteresting  but  necessary  things  and  calling 
attention  to  the  unusual  cases  where  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
solicit  money  and  help.  There  have  been  17  patients  cared 
for  in  this  room  with  517  days'  care. 

Our  foreign  mission  fields  are  brought  right  to  our  door 
in  the  Hospital.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Mission  School  has  been  sending  contributions  to  our  Child's 
Free  Bed  Fund.  I  have  two  or  three  letters  that  are  of  in- 
terest in  this  way. 

"Chinese  Mission,  New  York  City. 

"I  am  enclosing  M.  O.  for  $7.50  for  the  work  of  your 
institution.  This  contribution  is  especially  made  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  the  kind  treatment  which  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Chinese  of  Chicago,  particularly  the  Chinese  of 
the  2nd  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday  School. 

"May  the  New  Year  bring  your  Hospital  continued 
support  to  enable  it  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  city." 

A  Chinese  letter  from  Clark  Street,  Chicago  : 
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"We  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness to  our  friend  and  brother,  Howard  Moy,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. There  is  to  us  much  comfort  in  the  thought  that  far 
away  from  his  home  and  separated  from  his  wife  and  little 
ones  in  China,  Howard  should  be  permitted  to  be  ministered 
unto  by  kind  friends  in  a  Christian  Hospital."  Signed  by 
71  of  his  Chinese  friends. 

From  a  Chinese  man,  Cherry,  Wis.,  to  the  President: 

"I  left  from  the  Hospital  and  come  bak  Sherry  last 
Friday.  I  am  feeling  very  well  now  since  I  have  been  at 
Hospital.  The  spring  come  already,  flowers  open  and  birds 
singing  a  new  song.  I  remember  and  thanking  the  Hos- 
pital about  Doctors  and  nurses.  God  blessing  you,  my  dear 
friend.'' 

Letters  similar  to  these  come  to  the  superintendent's 
desk  almost  daily,  besides  Jews,  Greeks,  Italians  and  others 
who  call  in  person  to  show  their  gratitude. 

All  this  is  certainly  a  very  great  help  in  promoting 
Christianity  not  only  in  Chicago  but  among  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  patients  who  live  in  distant  Cities  and 
foreign  lands. 

Radium  Department — Some  time  ago  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  came  to  our  Board  to  ask  if  in  any  corner  of  our 
treasury  there  would  be  an  amount  of  money  available  to 
help  out  in  an  unusual  and  interesting  way.  This  is  a  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bacon  gives  us  opportunities  for  service  that 
lead  to  such  interest  that  it  is  not  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  help. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  a  woman  pa- 
tient was  enabled  to  get  the  radium  treatment,  which  might 
be  said  to  cost  a  thousand  dollars  a  minute,  at  half  price. 
It  was  in  the  spring  the  radium  was  tried  with  success,  and 
the  patient  went  home,  returning  in  September  for  a  now 
possible  operation  and  was  later  able  to  go  home  much 
benefited. 

Another  woman  came  from  a  town  in  Illinois  bringing 
a  sister  who  was  in  very  bad  condition  to  see  if  she  could 
get  help  here.  It  took  only  comparatively  a  few  days  to 
try  the  radium  treatment,  and  last  fall  the  sisters  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  trouble  has  vanished  and  the  patient 
is  in  good  health. 
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It  is  a  fascinating  story  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bacon  of  the 
first  attempts  to  do  the  radium  cure  here  in  the  Hospital. 
One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Woman's  Board,  long 
since  dead,  whose  son  had  a  chance  to  become  interested  in 
a  radium  mine,  came  to  the  Hospital  to  talk  over  the  possi- 
bilities there  were,  for  the  future  of  such  a  cure,  if  the 
radium  could  be  put  within  reach  of  anybody  besides  the 
very  wealthy. 

Mr.  Bacon  had  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  and 
procured  literature  from  all  possible  sources  advising  the 
friend  to  treat  his  radium  possession  much  as  a  physician 
holds  his  talent,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  This  the  man 
decided  to  do,  and  at  present  Mr.  Bacon  is  able  to  offer  to 
all  patients  who  need  a  radium  treatment  and  cannot  pay 
free  treatment  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  a  man  to  carry  on  in 
this  wonderful  manner  the  memory  of  a  mother's  service. 

The  Visiting  Committee  Report  is  one  that  can  never  be 
made  in  figures  and  a  Visiting  Committee  holds  a  pe- 
culiar position  in  the  Hospital,  for  the  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  patients  and  their  varied  temperaments  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  patients.  What  can  be  said 
to  one  cannot  be  said  to  another  as  appropriate,  and  the 
varied  nationalities  one  might  not  recognize  where  the  for- 
eign looking  men  are  all  reduced  to  one  uniform,  the  Hos- 
pital surgical  gown.  It  gives  no  prestige  to  the  wearer,  it 
proclaims  no  nationality.  In  war  time  it  might  be  unsafe 
to  greet  one  of  these  in  a  hostile  language,  but  the  smile  of 
our  chairman  is  good  in  seven  languages  and  Mrs.  Small's 
handclasp  seems  to  hold  the  same  place  with  the  patients  of 
all  tongues,  of  all  conditions,  of  all  religion,  as  the  rosary 
and  the  cross  do  to  the  Catholics  in  the  hand  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity  ;  and  the  Catholics  know  and  appreciate  her  greet- 
ings as  well  as  the  others.  No  list  is  kept  on  earth  of  the 
help  that  this  Queen  Mother  of  the  Wards  has  been  to  the 
poor,  the  forsaken,  the  lonely  souls  who  drift  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  some  only  as  through  a  doorway  on  their 
way  beyond,  but  many  more  on  a  road  to  health  and  an 
improved  life.  May  she  have  health  and  strength  to  con- 
tinue to  impart  this  beautiful  gift  of  hers  to  many  more  of 
a  sick  and  suffering  humanity. 
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Chapel  Service— The  Chaplain,  Mr.  Ware,  who  is  also  Chaplain 
of  Unit  13,  offers  a  short  report  of  the  Chapel  and  Visiting 
work.  Here  again  it  takes  the  tactful  word,  often  no  spoken 
word,  to  carry  his  cheer  to  the  patients.  There  has  been  a 
service  each  Sunday  and  letters  testify  to  the  gratitude  of 
patients  for  such  a  service  of  comfort.  The  young  women 
and  men  assist  in  bringing  in  the  patients  in  wheel  chairs 
and  helping  them  back  to  their  rooms.  The  memorial 
flowers  are  always  here  in  the  Chapel,  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
a  beautiful  mother,  and  carrying  a  message  of  personal  in- 
terest to  each  one  at  the  service.  What  influences  emanate 
from  this  Chapel  and  what  memories  are  centered  here,  after 
the  years  that  we  have  come  this  path,  all  with  the  same 
purpose,  greeting  the  same  faces,  losing  some,  gaining  new 
ones,  but  always  here  able  to  put  our  hand  upon  the  pulse 
of  the  great  Hospital  and  in  so  doing  gain  new  purpose  and 
new  enthusiasm  ! 

Our  President — A  report  could  not  in  any  sense  be  complete 
after  referring  to  the  personality  of  each  chairman  of  com- 
mittee which  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
committee  without  referring  with  a  large  capital  to  the 
Chairman  in  Chief  of  every  committee  and  each  activity, 
the  President  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Graham.  With  interest  as 
varied  as  the  activities  of  the  Hospital,  and  with  genius  for 
infusing  enthusiasm  for  work  into  each  member,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Woman's  Board  under  her  direction  is  in- 
creasingly of  value  to  the  Hospital. 

When  Mrs.  Graham,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  attempted 
to  shift,  not  her  work,  but  her  responsibility  as  President  to 
shoulders  physically  stronger  than  her  own,  there  has  been 
a  subtle  tribute  paid  to  her  position,  as  the  members  of  the 
Board  value  it,  in  that  there  has  been  no  one  found  who  in 
her  own  opinion  combined  in  like  manner  our  President's 
personal  magnetism,  executive  ability  and  devotion  to  the 
tradition  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Hospital,  and  she  is  in 
loyalty  obliged  to  continue  to  administer  our  affairs  until 
such  a  successor  can  be  MADE. 

Our  Organization — It  is  quite  impossible  to  detail  the  woman's 
part  in  a  home  ;  the  devotion  and  giving  of  self.  We  never 
feel  like  referring  to  the  perfect  machine,  for  that  lacks  the 
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life  that  is  the  dominant  factor  in  this  organization — rather 
is  the  life-giving-  association  typified  by  the  growing  vine. 
Each  part,  however  small,  is  alive  and  glowing  on  account 
of  the  relation  to  the  root,  the  soil  and  the  sunlight.  Heaven 
itself  contributes  the  conditions  that  keep  the  life  cours- 
ing and  increasing  as  it  supplies  vitality  to  its  smallest 
tributaries. 

Our  Secretary's  report  shows  the  simple  record  of  14  new  mem- 
bers. To  us  they  mean  14  comrades  in  the  work  and  14 
great  possibilities.  May  their  sojourn  with  us  be  fruitful  of 
good  results  and  the  real  friendship  that  goes  with  a  pur- 
pose in  common.  Ten  resignations  that  mean  a  loss  to  us, 
we  hope  not  of  interest,  but  of  active  participation  in  the 
work.  Fourth  deaths,  three  more  of  the  cherished  members 
who  were  active  in  the  first  days  of  the  Hospital  and  this 
Board,  when  it  meant  more  sacrifice,  more  effort,  more  de- 
votion. May  each  member  have  so  imparted  her  love  for 
the  service  to  some  friend,  to  a  daughter,  that  when  she 
goes  over  "West,"  as  they  say  in  the  trenches,  that  one  can 
carry  on  the  appealing  work  of  helping  in  some  tangible 
way  a  sick,  suffering  and  needy  humanity. 

"■I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt ; 

I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine. 
The  deaths  ye  died,  I  have  watched  beside, 

And  the  lives  that  ye  lived  were  mine — 
I  have  told  the  tale  of  your  lives 

For  a  sheltered  people's  mirth — 
.     .     .     In  jesting  wise, 

But  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth." 

Mary  Maltman  Bass. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Among  the  group  of  splendid  women  who  formed  the  first 
executive  committee  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  when  this  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  was  started  in  1883  was  Mrs.  Theodore  A. 
Shaw,  whose  body  was  laid  to  rest  two  weeks  ago  today  in 
"God's  White  Garden." 

For  twenty-nine  years  Mrs.  Shaw  was  a  faithful  charter 
member  of  our  Woman's  Board,  serving  for  sixteen  years  on  the 
Delicacies  Committee,  representing  the  Second  Church  ;  giving 
much  time  and  effort  also  to  collecting  the  money  for  the  free 
bed  donated  by  that  church,  and  resigning  only  on  account  of 
ill  health,  when  her  name  was  transferred  to  the  list  of  Hon- 
orary Members. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  failing  strength  Mrs.  Shaw's 
beautiful  character  of  rare  charm  and  unusual  accomplishments 
deepened  into  sweet  patience  and  wonderful  cheerfulness,  mak- 
ing her  all  the  more  lovable  to  the  devoted  friends  who  will 
miss  her  sadly.  On  returning  home  after  spending  the  first 
evening  of  the  new  year  happily  in  a  family  gathering,  the  sum- 
mons came  which  three  days  later  resulted  in  a  peaceful  sleep 
which  has  no  awakening  in  this  world.  We  do  not  need  now  to 
wish  her  "A  Happy  New  Year!"  The  joy  of  reunion  with  hus- 
band and  parents  has  been  granted  and  with  it  the  great  bless- 
ing of  eternal  health  and  strength. 

"A  little  more  loneliness  in  life 

As  the  dear  ones  pass  away ; 
A  bigger  claim  on  the  Heavenly  land 

With  every  passing  day. 
A  little  further  from  toil  and  care, 

A  little  less  way  to  roam  ; 
A  drawing  nearer  to  peaceful  rest 

And  a  happy  welcome  Home." 

January  14,  1918.  Helen  V.  Drake. 
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EDITORIAL 


With  the  growing  casualty  lists  that  are  coming  to  us  as  our 
army  is  entering  actively  into  the  great  war,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  give  thought  to  the  status  of  the  disabled  soldier.  To  this 
end  there  has  been  prepared  for  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  an 
article  on  the  work  of  rehabilitation  that  is  being  done  in  the 
warring  European  nations  and  Canada.  Material  for  this  article 
has  been  found  in  magazine  articles,  notably  those  by  L.  V.  Shairp, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1918;  Laura  B.  Durand,  Canadian 
Magazine,  January,  1918;  H.  E.  Miles,  North  American  Review, 
February,  1918;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  The  Survey,  April  7,  1917; 
E.  T.  Devine,  The  Survey,  September  29,  1917;  and  from  the 
Journal  of  Care  for  the  Crippled,  January-July,  1917;  and  the 
Preliminary  and  Second  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  published  April, 
1917. 

Since  this  article  was  written  an  excellent  book,  "The  Future 
of  the  Disabled  Soldier,"  by  C.  W.  Hutt,  Brighton,  England,  has 
been  put  into  our  hands. 

It  is  the  plan  of  The  Bulletin  to  publish  at  a  later  date  an 
article  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  soldier  of  the  American 
Army. 
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THE   REHABILITATION    OF   THE   DISABLED    SOLDIER 

IN  THE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 

AND  IN  CANADA 

There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  vitality  and  the 
unimpaired  morale  of  the  nations  now  at  war  than  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  them  for  the  disabled  soldier,  and  the  plans  that 
are  being  matured  in  the  several  countries  for  reabsorption  into 
civil  life  of  the  vast  armies  of  men  that  will  be  released  upon  the 
close  of  the  war.  Nor  could  there  be  a  better  exemplification  of 
real  democracy  than  the  recognition  that  no  monetary  considera- 
tion nor  sentimental  adulation  can  in  any  sense  express  the  na- 
tion's obligation  to  the  returned  soldier.  Taken  from  his  home, 
his  profession  or  his  labor  and  thrust  into  an  occupation  that  may 
mean  serious  loss,  it  is  considered  but  justice  that  in  addition  to 
his  pension  he  should  be  put  into  as  perfect  condition  as  possible 
if  disabled,  and  that  as  large  a  place  in  the  community  should  be 
found  for  him  on  his  return  as  his  physical,  mental  and  moral 
faculties  can  be  trained  to  fill. 

The  idea  of  the  care  and  education  of  the  handicapped  is  not 
a  new  one.  Some  sort  of  provision  has  been  made  for  many  years 
for  the  blind  and  the  insane,  and  as  far  back  as  1872  Pastor  Hans 
Knudson  of  Denmark  founded  an  institution  to  care  for  and  edu- 
cate for  self  support  those  suffering  from  "corporal  deformity." 
Sweden  has  long  taught  suitable  trades  to  the  handicapped,  so 
that  it  is  said  that  no  cripple  capable  of  being  self-supporting  is 
left  untrained  in  Scandinavia.  In  England  work  of  this  sort  has 
been  done  for  crippled  children  for  many  years,  while  France, 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Norway  have  had  schools  for  the  teaching 
of  trades  to  those  who,  because  of  physical  disability,  could  not 
compete  with  the  physically  whole.  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been  developed  in  addition  to  such  schools  bedside  occupations  as  a 
remedial  agency.  There  have  also  been  developing,  because  of 
economic  reasons  as  well  as  the  recognized  therapeutic  value, 
handicraft  shops  and  vocational  classes.  But  until  now  the  case 
of  the  disabled  soldier  has  not  been  considered.  All  obligation 
on  the  part  of  any  government  was  thought  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  payment  of  a  pension,  while  his  re-establishment  as  an  eco- 
nomic entity  was  not  thought  of  at  all. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  reconstruction  of  the  disabled 
soldier  had  not  heretofore  been  employed.     At  the  time  of  pre- 


vious  wars  there  was  not  the  necessity  for  education  outside  the 
home,  that  exists  today.  Life  in  the  home  in  the  past  had  more 
of  educational  value.  A  century  ago  the  processes  for  clothing 
and  feeding  the  family  were  carried  on  as  a  part  of  family  life 
where  advantage  was  taken  of  the  service  of  the  least  competent, 
and  where  even  the  seriously  handicapped  had  a  task  to  fit  his  hand. 
The  old  order  of  things  is  changed.  In  the  modern  world  there 
is  no  advanced  country  where  the  factory  and  the  shop  have  not 
removed  all  handicraft  from  the  home,  so  that  it  remains  for 
the  school  and  the  shop  to  fit  not  only  the  child  but  the  disabled 
man  for  all-round  living. 

The  recognition  of  this  new  moral  obligation  is  to  be  credited 
largely  to  the  development  during  the  last  two  decades  of  Social 
Service.  It  has  aroused  the  minds  not  only  of  individuals,  but  has 
caught  the  attention  of  government  itself,  so  that  with  the  return 
of  the  astounding  numbers  of  disabled  men  from  this  war  there 
has  come  the  realization  by  the  several  governments  that  these  men 
must  not  become  human  wastage  but  must  be  somehow  brought 
back  as  integral  parts  of  the  body  social,  industrial  and  politic. 

The  education  of  the  disabled  soldier  requires  special  hand- 
ling. Previous  experience  counts  for  little  because  the  personnel 
of  the  armies  is  so  much  more  varied  than  in  other  wars  and  the 
classes  of  disability  of  so  much  greater  variety.  The  problem  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  several  nations  in  different  ways  but  by 
all  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  its  successful  solution. 

Both  England  and  France  make  claim  to  priority  in  the  matter 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  soldier.  Priority  is  not,  however,  of  first 
importance,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  problem  is  grasped  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  handled. 

England 

In  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  England  to  sense  the  situation  and  even  when 
recognized,  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
procedure.  The  work  was  at  first  taken  up  by  local  relief  com- 
mittees in  co-operation  with  existing  schools  and  institutions,  but 
the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  disabled  men  in  the  military 
hospitals,  "deteriorating  into  invalidism,"  caused  her  to  realize 
that  this  was  a  time  for  national  action  and  centralized  control. 
A  Pensions  Ministry  was  formed  in  co-operation  with  the  Labor 
Ministry,    whose    duty    it    was    to    supplement    the    medical    and 
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surgical  treatment  in  the  military  hospital  with  orthopedic  centers 
and  curative  work  shops  until  the  disabled  soldier  should  either 
be  returned  to  the  army  cured,  or  be  placed  in  schools  or  shops  for 
vocational  education  or  re-education.  It  was  arranged  that  this 
ministry  should  also  adjust  pensions,  and  find  suitable  employment 
for  the  disabled  soldier  upon  the  completion  of  his  training. 

The  working  out  of  this  plan  has  involved  the  establishment 
of  Convalescent  Hospitals  throughout  England,  where  voluntary 
workers  initiate  suitable  occupational  work  during  the  soldiers' 
convalescence.  It  has  further  caused  the  foundation  of  sixteen 
Command  Depots  for  functional  re-education,  and  of  great  cen- 
tral therapeutic  and  vocational  institutes  for  more  professional  or 
advanced  training,  where  the  men  are  fitted  to,  and  educated  in 
the  use  of,  artificial  limbs  or  corrective  mechanical  devices.  The 
most  important  of  these  institutions  are  Queen  Mary's  Hospital 
at  Brighton,  the  training  shops  at  Roehampton,  and  St.  Dunstan's 
Hospital  for  the  Blind  in  London.  At  Queen  Mary's  Hospital  the 
men  are  taught  motor  mechanics,  carpentry,  wood  work,  electric 
fitting,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  attendants 
here  are  voluntary.  At  Roehampton  the  artificial  limbs  are  made 
and  while  the  men  are  being  fitted  and  trained  in  their  use  they 
are  taught  basketry,  leather  work,  architecture,  art  design,  baking, 
brush  making,  boot  making,  chemistry,  confectionery,  draughts- 
manship, cinema  operating,  hair  dressing,  metal  work,  tailoring, 
telegraphing,  and  telephone  operating.  From  St.  Dunstan's  repre- 
sentatives go  into  the  military  hospitals  to  hunt  out  the  blind,  that 
the  work  of  rehabilitation  may  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. From  the  hospital  they  are  taken  as  quickly  as  expedient 
to  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital  itself,  where  they  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  Braille,  are  provided  with  a  Braille  typewriter  which 
remains  their  own,  and  are  taught  a  trade ;  netting,  cobbling, 
basketry,  joinery,  mat  making  and  poultry  farming.  Here  a  man's 
wife  is  given  six  weeks'  training  in  poultry  raising  free  if  this  has 
been  his  choice  of  an  occupation.  To  the  more  intelligent,  massage 
is  taught  and  these  men  are  sent  to  the  Command  Depots  to  treat 
those  being  trained  in  functional  re-education.  Some  employers 
will  take  a  limited  number  of  men  for  training,  and  local  com- 
mittees are  doing  some  work  in  their  own  localities,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  work  is  done  in  specialized  institutions  in  co-operation 
with  the  best  voluntary  help. 
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France 

In  France  there  was  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  need  of 
care  of  the  disabled  soldier,  and  voluntary  organizations  sprang 
at  once  into  being.  As  has  been  said,  the  French  seem  to  have  a 
genius  for  initiating  voluntary  schemes  of  assistance,  and  their 
concern  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  is  so  intense  that  they 
organized  readily.  France  has  been  obliged  to  make  her  first  care 
the  fitting  of  the  wounded  soldier  for  return  to  the  front,  but  when 
permanent  disability  exists,  it  is  her  aim  to  train  and  equip  her 
men  for  re-establishment  in  civil  life  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  first  training  school  established  for  the  disabled  soldier 
was  inaugurated  by  Mayor  Herriot  at  Lyons  on  the  model  of  a 
school  existing  at  Charleroi,  Belgium,  before  the  war.  Here  se- 
lected men  are  taught  trades  much  on  the  English  plan,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  others,  notably  the  weaving  of  tapestries  and 
toy  making.  The  men  receive  the  money  from  the  sale  of  their 
products,  which  does  not  affect  their  pensions.  The  work  is  under 
military  control,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
by  subsidies  from  the  Department  and  the  Military.  This  plan  is 
the  general  policy  for  all  rehabilitation  work  in  France.  Schools 
and  work  shops  are  utilized,  boarding  houses  are  leased  for  dormi- 
tories for  men  doing  work  as  apprentices  in  private  work  shops, 
an  industrial  allowance  is  given  by  the  state  to  permit  a  man  to 
work  as  an  apprentice  at  home,  and  co-operative  work  shops  are 
organized  and  subsidized.  There  has  been  much  help  from  phil- 
anthropic Americans  who  have  founded  and  maintain  extensive 
schools  and  orthopedic  shops.  From  the  Union  des  Colonies 
Etrangeres  en  France  an  Favour  des  Victims  de  la  Guerre  alone 
there  have  been  equipped  and  graduated  4,000  men. 

The  French  soldier  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
making  the  best  of  his  disability.  It  is  claimed  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  permanently  disabled  soldiers  in  France  return  to  their 
previous  occupations,  leaving  a  comparatively  small  per  cent  for 
re-education,  so  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  need  there 
for  centralized  organization  on  a  large  scale.  The  manual  dex- 
terity and  the  cheerful  disposition  of  the  Frenchman  are  assuredly 
great  assets. 

Belgium 

Even  stricken  Belgium  is  educating  her  disabled  soldier  in  a 
large    trade    school    consisting   of    numerous    shops    and    covering 
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many  acres  of  land.  Physical  rehabilitation  of  hei  soldiers  light- 
ing in  France  is  begun  at  Rouen.  From  there  those  sufficiently 
recovered  are  sent  to  Port  Villez,  where  they  undergo  a  threefold 
examination :  medical,  to  determine  the  trades  each  should  avoid ; 
scholastic,  to  determine  the  amount  of  general  education  pre- 
viously acquired,  and  technical,  to  place  the  men  under  proper 
training.  The  work  recommended  is,  if  possible,  not  the  former 
occupation  but  one  related  to  it,  the  thought  being  that  to  put  the 
men  back  into  their  former  places  where  comparisons  can  be 
made,  might  be  disheartening  to  them.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  former  environment,  it  being  the  policy  to  return  men  from 
the  country  to  agricultural  and  village  life  and  pursuits,  and  city 
men  to  trades  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  occupations  men- 
tioned as  being  taught  in  France  and  England,  training  is  given 
at  Port  Villez  in  wig  making,  wooden  shoe  carving,  pyrography 
and  the  painting  of  paper  to  imitate  natural  woods.  The  capacity 
in  the  shops  is  for  1,000  soldiers  and  500  instructors,  clerks,  and 
attendants.  The  men  are  enthusiastic  about  their  work  as  they 
see  that  it  opens  a  way,  with  their  pension,  to  normal  living  and 
the   establishment  of   a   home. 

Germany 

In  Germany,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  work  of  curing  the 
soldier  for  return  to  the  army,  or  the  re-educating  him  for  a  place 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  is  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  efficiency,  though  the  censorship  prevents  information  from 
reaching  the  outside  as  to  numbers  of  the  disabled  or  the  places 
for  their  training.  The  work  is  under  strict  military  control.  It 
is  said  that  the  cripple  is  well  taken  care  of,  but  is  kept  hidden  as 
much  as  possible  from  public  view.  Full  accounts,  however,  have 
been  published  of  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Restoration  Hospital  at 
Nurnberg.  Here,  in  addition  to  surgical  treatment  and  functional 
re-education,  there  are  established  extensive  work  shops  teaching 
bookbinding,  printing,  carpentery,  lock  smithing,  upholstering, 
saddlery,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  brush  making,  weaving  (both 
hand  and  machine),  painting,  mechanics,  orthopedic  work,  hand 
forging,  tool  making,  tin  smithing,  art  glass  mosaic,  stucco  work, 
well  paper  designing,  stenciling,  besides  all  forms  of  gardening 
and  small  farm  work. 

This  trade  teaching  is  begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the  hospital 
wards  and  is  of  definite  trade  value.     Contrary  to  the  Belgian  idea, 
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the  men  are  started  in  their  former  trades,  or  one  as  nearly  related 
to  them  as  possible.  The  ward  work  is  obligatory,  as  the  author- 
ities believe  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and 
is  of  great  educational  value.  Upon  leaving  the  hospital  ward, 
attendance  in  one  of  the  shops  is  compulsory  though  the  men  are 
left  the  choice  of  the  particular  work  they  will  do  in  the  shop  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  The  courses  are  short  and  elemental  in 
character,  the  theory  of  the  authorities  being  that  intelligence  and 
special  talent  will  make  the  most  of  opportunity  and  cannot  be 
cultivated  by  long  training. 

The  work  shops  are  open  only  in  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon the  men  must  attend  technical  schools,  and  in  the  evening 
lectures  on  geographical  or  historical  subjects,  etc.  Daily  calis- 
thenics, gymnastics  and  the  playing  of  games  are  required,  and 
occasional  concerts  are  given  for  relaxation.  It  is  said  the  men 
are  gay  in  spirit  and  accept  the  training  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
help  them  to  assume  a  place  in  civic  life  and  permit  them  to  estab- 
lish home  and  family. 

The  small  pensions  paid  by  the  government  to  disabled  sol- 
diers force  many  of  the  men  into  industrial  training,  for  the  pen- 
sion of  a  private  is  but  $135.00  per  annum  and  of  a  sergeant- 
major,  $225.00.  In  addition  each  may  receive  $6.75  per  month 
for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  speech,  or  hearing,  or  $13.50  per  month  for 
loss  of  sight,  making  the  maximum  pension  for  a  blind  private 
$317.00  per  annum  and  for  a  blind  sergeant-major,  $407.00. 

Italy 

Plans  have  been  made  and  work  begun  for  the  disabled  soldier 
of  Italy  but  as  yet  no  detailed  accounts  have  come  to  this  country. 

Canada 

In  Canada  the  reaction  to  the  returning  wounded  was  instan- 
taneous and  effective.  The  Dominion  government  formulated  a 
working  plan  and  named  commissions  for  its  execution.  By  this 
plan  the  disabled  soldiers  were  classified  as 

1.  Those  suffering  from  wounds  or  illness  and  returned  to 
Canada : 

A.  For  immediate  discharge,  unfit  for  military  service 
abroad  but  able  to  resume  former  occupations.  Are 
not  eligible  for  pension.  Returned  to  province  from 
which   they   came   and    account   of    the    state   with 
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them    is    closed    when    they    have    found    suitable 
employ. 

B.  For   further  treatment : 

(a)  medical  care; 

(b)  vocational  education  and  re-education; 

(c)  provincial    co-operation    in    securing   em- 

ployment after  treatment  and  training ; 

(d)  adjustment  of  pay  and  allowance. 

C.  Men    with    permanent    disability    already    established 

whose  condition  cannot  be  improved.     Pensioned. 

2.  Those  not  impaired  in  efficiency  who  are  given  discharge. 
Includes  those  who  will  not  return  until  close  of  war. 

This  medical,  vocational,  employment  and  pension  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  which  is  made 
up  of  civilian  experts,  and  co-operates  with  local  committees  hav- 
ing representatives  from  both  community  and  soldier.  It  also 
co-operates  with  the  National  Employment  Board,  Pensions 
Board,  Board  of  Trade  and  Trades  Union.  It  has  established  at 
the  three  Canadian  ports  3  receiving  hospitals  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  cases,  and  located  throughout  the  country  30  hospitals 
for  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  50  convalescent  hospitals,  18 
sanitoria  for  the  tubercular,  10  homes  for  the  care  of  shell  shock 
cases,  and  has  arranged  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  blind  in 
institutions  already  established  for  the  civilian  patient  suffering 
from  these  afflictions. 

For  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  soldier  occupa- 
tional work  is  begun  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  is  compulsory.  To  encourage  training  a  vocational  officer 
is  stationed  in  each  institution  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  himself  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  men  so  that  upon  their  discharge  from 
hospital  he  may  guide  them  into  proper  vocational  or  re-educa- 
tional lines.  This  further  training  is  not  compulsory  and,  at  first, 
the  recovered  soldier  shunned  it  because  he  feared  an  increased 
ability  on  his  part  to  earn  a  living  might  deprive  him  of  his  pen- 
sion. Laws  have  been  passed  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  France 
and  England  to  assure  the  disabled  soldier  that  his  pension  will  not 
be  disturbed  so  that  the  men  are  taking  the  training  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing number.  England  further  discourages  inefficiency  and 
invalidism  by  reducing  a  man's  pension  one-half  if  he  refuses  to 
be  put  into  as  good  physical  condition  as  proper  treatment  can  give. 
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In  Canada  fifty  of  the  usual  three  hundred  and  fifty  occupa- 
tions have  been  found  possible  in  the  re-education  of  the  disabled 
soldier.  The  Commission  has  placed  the  men  in  private  factories 
and  shops  where  they  are  maintained  until  able  to  earn  their  wage. 
It  has  also  taken  over  business  colleges,  primary  education  classes, 
technical  schools  and  night  classes,  has  built  large  additions  to 
already  existing  technical  and  industrial  institutions  for  vocational 
work.  The  Commission  assumes  the  accident  insurance  during 
training  that  both  employer  and  employed,  teacher  and  pupil,  may 
be  protected.  It  also  takes  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  labor  market 
so  that  no  more  men  will  be  trained  than  are  needed  in  any  par- 
ticular community  or  trade,  and  finally  finances  the  men  until 
put  into  employ. 

Inter-Allied  Conference 

In  April,  1917,  an  inter-allied  convention  was  held  in  Paris 
to  discuss  methods  of  caring  for  and  educating  the  disabled  soldier, 
to  found  a  library  on  the  subject,  to  establish  a  permanent  museum 
of  the  best  mechanical  devices  and  artificial  limbs  for  the  use  of 
the  war  cripple  and  to  devise  ways  of  spreading  propaganda  which 
should  further  the  work.  To  this  convention  came  delegates  from 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Canada,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Roumania, 
Serbia  and  Russia.  In  September,  1917,  a  second  reunion  was 
held  and  in  May  of  this  year  will  come  a  third. 

Out  of  a  study  of  40,000  recorded  cases  considered  at  the  first 
conference,  certain  figures  were  deduced  which  are  of  interest  and 
value.  Of  each  1,000  invalided  soldiers  453  were  made  so  by 
injury  and  547  by  disease.  Of  the  injured  32  had  lost  eyesight 
wholly  or  in  part,  49  an  arm  or  a  leg,  262  were  seriously  wounded 
in  limbs  or  hands,  50  injured  in  the  head  and  60  suffered  miscel- 
laneous hurts.  Of  the  547  incapacitated  by  disease,  124  had  trouble 
in  the  chest,  110  had  developed  heart  disease,  67  had  nervous  af- 
fections and  246  were  disabled  from  other  causes.  Taking  1,000 
cases  needing  surgical  treatment,  63  were  amputations  of  one  of  the 
upper  limbs,  104  of  one  of  the  lower,  833  were  other  injuries.  In 
10,000  cases  there  were  but  2  cases  of  loss  of  both  arms,  30  cases 
of  the  loss  of  both  legs  and  9  totally  blinded.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  disabled  soldiers  90  per  cent  returned  to  their  former  occupations 
when  cured,  40  per  cent  to  their  former  employers.  Eighty-one 
per  cent  had  taken  vocational  training,  70  per  cent  had  never  had 
vocational  training  before. 
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From  the  study  of  the  disabled  soldiers  returned  to  civilian 
life  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  45  per  cent 
earn  their  living  wholly,  that  20  per  cent  more  may  not  arrive  at 
full  earning  capacity  but  do  so  nearly,  that  10  per  cent  earn  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  wage,  while  25  per  cent  are  more  or  less  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  being  able  to  provide  a  living.  It  was  further 
estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  blind  return  to  useful  lives. 

Conclusions 

From  the  varied  experiences  of  the  warring  nations  certain 
principles  of  action  seem  to  have  formulated  themselves.  Perhaps 
the  first  of  these  is  that  the  problem  of  re-establishing  the  disabled 
soldier  is  to  be  met  in  a  quiet  and  sensible  manner,  without 
hysteria.  The  pathos  of  the  situation  makes  this  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  but  upon  the  tact  with  which  each  individual  is  handled 
rests  perhaps  his  final  success  or  failure.  Fie  must  be  met  with 
kindliness  but  with  firmness.  Such  wisdom  must  be  employed  in 
dealing  with  him  that  the  apathetic  will  be  aroused,  the  discour- 
aged will  be  stimulated  and  each  man  be  made  to  feel  that  there 
is  still  a  place  in  the  world  which  he  is  needed  to  fill. 

The  second  principle  of  importance  is  that  the  disabled  sol- 
dier's education  or  re-education  should  be  of  practical  value  and 
have  continuity.  At  no  time  should  it  hamper  physical  treatment 
or  interfere  with  functional  education,  but  when  begun  there 
should  be  a  plan  that  will  provide  the  man  with  the  means  of  a 
livelihood  in  so  far  as  his  capacity  admits. 

The  third  principle  is  that  the  committees  appointed  and  the 
instructors  employed  be  chosen  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
task.  They  may  be  paid  or  volunteer,  educators  or  craftsmen,  but 
they  must  be  competent  and  be  sympathetic  and  intelligently  de- 
voted to  the  highest  development  of  the  men.  The  interdependence 
of  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  ever  a  matter  of  fine  adjust- 
ment, is  keenly  so  in  the  disabled  soldier  who  has  passed  through 
deep  experiences.  That  so  many  of  these  men  can  be  trained  and 
take  their  places  in  normal  life  again  with  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  modern  world. 
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IN    MEMORIAM 

Dr.   Henry  B.   Stehman 

A  Tribute  from  Mr.  Albert  M.  Day,  Printed  in  the  Pasadena  News 

"As  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Presby- 
terian hospital  of  Chicago,  permit  me  to  add  its  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stehman.  For  some 
years  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  before  ill  health 
led  him  to  transfer  his  life  of  usefulness  to  Pasadena.  In  those 
early  days  of  its  work,  he  labored  incessantly  and  efficiently  in 
laying  the  foundations  on  which  it  has  since  been  builded.  Amidst 
great  difficulties,  restricted  in  facilities,  hampered  by  lack  of  funds, 
he  steadily  and  quietly  carried  on  his  labor  of  love,  unsparing  of 
self,  with  devotion  as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful.  There,  as  here, 
the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  his  love  was  to  give  himself  unre- 
servedly to  suffering  humanity.  It  was  a  great  loss  when  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  us,  but  this  painful  necessity 
enabled  him  to  become  the  power  for  good  which  he  has  been 
here  in  Pasadena.  And  we  sorrow  with  its  citizens,  for  whom  he 
gave  so  freely  of  his  beautiful  life,  at  the  passing  of  this  great 
man,  great  in  ideals  and  love. 

"Pasadena,   February,   1918." 

Henry  Bach  man  Stehman 

Being  the  Tribute  of  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  from  the  Journal  of  the 

American  Medical  Association  of  March  23,  19 18. 

Dr.  Henry  Bachman  Stehman  was  a  modest  gentleman  and  yet 
a  great  man  whose  career  as  a  citizen,  physician  and  philanthropist 
was  unique.  His  life  calendar  was  brief :  born  1852 ;  graduated 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  1873,  receiving  there  his  A.  M.  later; 
Universities  of  Leipsig  and  Brussels,  1873-1875;  M.  D.,  Jefferson, 
1877.  Internship  in  Blockley  Hospital;  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Miller,  1881  ;  superintendent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
1884,  and  retired  by  sickness,  1899.  Moved  to  Pasadena.  There 
he  wTorked,  handicapped  by  physical  suffering,  and  died  its  most 
useful  citizen. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision,  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  did. 
He  had  a  constructive  mind,  a  genius  for  organization,  which 
found  scope  in  two  hospitals,  in  a  great  church  building  in  Pasa- 
dena, and  finally  in  a  monument  to  his  zeal  for  service  La  Vina, 
a  sanatorium  for  the  tuberculous. 
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As  a  hospital  manager  he  was  superb,  and  the  Presbyterian 
received  through  him  many  gifts — endowment  of  beds,  rooms  and 
wards,  and  bequests  of  large  amount. 

He  chiefly  designed  the  interiors  of  the  numerous  buildings 
of  the  Pasadena  Hospital,  and  assisted  in  their  construction.  He 
sought  and  secured  large  gifts  to  this  hospital. 

La  Vina  was  his  greatest  work.  On  a  farm  near  Pasadena 
have  arisen  some  eighteen  buildings  for  100  patients.  The  farm  and 
all  the  buildings  were  the  willing  gift  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  work  and  in  him. 

It  was  his  ambition  to  make  a  haven  for  at  least  a  few  of 
the  many  consumptives  who  walk  the  streets  as  long  as  they  can — 
and  walk  in  loneliness.     And  this  he  nobly  did. 

For  ten  years,  amid  an  exacting  practice,  he  gave  himself  to 
this  service  as  a  labor  of  love,  refusing  all  material  rewards — even 
declining  gifts  for  his  personal  comfort. 

For  eleven  years  he  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Rush  College, 
finally  as  an  assistant  professor  of  gynecology.  He  was  an  expert 
diagnostician  and  a  resourceful  surgeon.  He  had  the  fine  art  of 
helping  the  sick  without  irritating  them. 

He  had  a  genius  for  raising  money  for  a  good  cause,  and  did 
it  without  annoying  people.  He  seldom  asked  for  money ;  rather 
his  friends  enthused  with  him  over  what  money  could  do  for  a 
good  cause. 

His  religion  he  took  more  seriously  and  with  less  parade 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew.  His  relations  with  others  were 
kindly,  unselfish  and  helpful.  His  purposes  were  too  serious  for 
him  to  waste  energy  over  trifles  (which  he  took  rather  humor- 
ously). The  strength  of  his  unobtrusive  personality,  like  a  rich 
perfume,  touched  the  spirits  of  those  about  him  for  their  comfort 
and  strength. 

His  life  was  consecrated  to  the  weal  of  the  sick  and  needy  of 
all  classes,  of  all  religions  and  no  religion.  He  respected  the  sin- 
cere opinions  of  others ;  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
of  him ;  and  in  his  final  agony  he  had  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
the  whole  community. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Robinson 

Since  Mrs.  Robinson's  coronation,  I  am  the  only  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Seminary  group  on  the  Hospital  Board.  It  has  there- 
fore  fallen  to  me,  who  have  been  associated  with  her  a  shorter 
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time  than  any  of  the  others,  to  say  this  memorial  word.  I  wish  it 
might  have  been  said  by  one  of  her  more  intimate  friends,  but 
from  my  six  years  of  contact  with  her  life,  I  bring  a  very  sincere 
tribute  of  appreciation  and  high  regard. 

Jessie  Harvey  Robinson  was  born  in  1868  in  Egypt,  where  her 
honored  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  denomination  in  Egypt.  She  was  educated  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Monmouth  College,  Illinois.  In  1894  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson,  then  studying  in  Germany  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  1898  Dr.  Robinson  was  called 
to  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  where  they  have 
since  lived.  Three  children  have  blessed  their  home.  One  of 
the  three,  a  little  daughter,  welcomed  her  to  heaven. 

Quietly  and  peacefully  on  Saturday  morning,  March  the  sec- 
ond, she  went  out  of  life  here  and  entered  into  the  life  eternal  with 
her  Lord,  whom  here  on  the  earth  she  so  faithfully  loved,  served, 
and  honored.  For  six  long  months  and  more  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  so  ill  that  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse  had  been 
necessary.  For  nearly  five  years  she  had  known  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  an  incurable  disease,  which  had  meant  growing  weak- 
ness and  much  suffering.  To  a  woman  of  her  active  temperament 
and  great  ability  invalidism  must  have  been  a  tremendous  cross. 
Only  those  of  us  who  lived  near  her  can  know  the  extent  of  her 
high  courage,  her  patient  endurance  and  her  cheerful  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  for  her  life  during  all  these  hard  years  of 
gradually  but  surely  diminishing  strength. 

There  is  only  time  to  say  a  word  of  her  various  lines  of  inter- 
est and  work  outside  her  home  demands,  which  were  never  neg- 
lected, however  heavy  the  outside  calls  might  be  for  time  and 
strength.  Because  of  her  lifelong  connection  with  the  mission 
field  it  is  fair  to  say  that  her  first  interest,  after  the  Seminary  life, 
was  her  interest  in  the  great  missionary  work  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  she  came  to  Chicago,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Northwest.  In  this  work  she  was  ever  efficient, 
gifted,  faithful  and  dependable  to  a  degree.  All  the  important 
committees  and  many  of  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships 
have  been  helped  by  her  faithful  and  efficient  service.  Her  service 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  for  Japan  was  the  last  outside  service 
to  be  laid  down. 

Because  of  my  own  very  recent  membership  on  this  Hospital 
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Board,  you  know  better  than  I  what  her  service  here  has  been. 
For  years  she  was  the  link  between  the  Hospital  and  the  Seminary 
men  who  needed  the  kindly  care  of  the  Hospital,  made  possible  by 
the  generous  gift  of  a  bed,  endowed  for  the  use  of  McCormick 
Seminary  students.  Her  kindly  interest  in  the  students  both  before 
they  went  to  the  Hospital  and  after  they  returned,  in  days  of 
weakness,  was  characteristic  of  her  kindliness  of  heart  toward 
those  who  were  in  any  kind  of  need. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  life  in  the  Seminary  circle  was  characterized 
by  a  generous  willingness  to  do  more  than  her  share  in  every  joint 
affair.  She  was  more  than  ordinarily  gifted  mentally.  Her  wide 
experience  of  life  and  travel  and  her  contact  with  men  and  women 
of  culture  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  world  qualified 
her  for  leadership  in  any  work  which  she  undertook  to  do.  The 
many  important  places  which  she  filled  so  successfully  were  testi- 
mony to  the  high  value  which  was  placed  upon  her  as  a  woman  of 
affairs. 

But  the  place  in  which  she  most  truly  revealed  the  generosity 
and  strength  and  sweetness  of  her  character  was  in  her  own  home. 
She  always  had  a  perfectly  ordered  home  and  it  was  constantly 
thrown  open  to  students  and  friends  in  the  most  generous  way. 
All  around  the  world  and  all  over  this  land  are  students  who  have 
as  a  life  memory  and  a  noble  example  the  hospitality  of  this  home. 
She  was  a  constant  help  and  inspiration  to  her  husband  in  every 
possible  way,  and  a  devoutly  conscientious  and  devoted  mother. 
She  has  left  for  her  family  a  rich  legacy  in  the  memory  of  her 
faithful,  consecrated,  high-minded  Christian  womanhood.  She 
endured  through  these  later  years  of  her  suffering  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  She  fought  a  good  fight,  she  finished  her  course, 
she  kept  the  faith  and  she  has  now  received  the  crown. 

"For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  name,  oh  Jesus,  be  forever  blessed, 
Hallelujah. 

"Oh,  blest  communion,  fellowship  divine, 
We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine, 
Yet  all  are  one  in  Thee,  for  all  are  thine, 
Hallelujah." 

Mrs.  Cleland  B.  McAfee. 
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WORD  FROM  U.  S.  A.  BASE  HOSPITAL  13 

Basil  C.  H.  Harvey 

The  Trip  From  Chicago 

Leaving  Chicago  one  evening  early  in  January  about  10 
o'clock  p.  m.  by  special  train  over  the  Monon  Railway,  the  organ- 
ization made  a  leisurely  trip  through  Cincinnati  and  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  arriving  at 
Fort  McPherson  about  7  p.  m.  of  the  second  day.  Captain  Miller, 
who  had  come  on  in  advance  from  Oglethorpe,  had  housing  accom- 
modations arranged,  so  that  officers  and  men  were  able  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  train  to  make  up  their  beds  on  cots  awaiting 
them  in  comfortable  quarters,  enjoy  warm  shower  baths,  and  sleep 
in  peace  under  the  tall  pines  which  cover  the  post  reservation. 

The  Training  Period 

The  next  morning  the  work  of  training  and  instruction  was 
actively  begun.  Captain  Sights,  adjutant  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robbins,  issued  the  schedules  of  work  for  officers  and  men ;  the 
details  appointed  by  Captain  Gatewood  from  the  detachment  were 
posted  in  the  kitchen,  mess  room,  barracks,  etc. ;  the  office  force 
unpacked  the  typewriters  and  the  regular  course  of  military  train- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  was  in- 
stituted. No  one  knew  just  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  but 
everyone  was  firmly  resolved  that  the  best  he  had  in  him  wTould 
go  into  it,  and  that  when  the  Government  called  him  into  more 
active  service  he  would  be  ready  to  serve  well. 

Typical  examples  of  the  official  weekly  programs  are  as 
follows: 

Officers'  Schedule. 

The  following  schedule  is  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
all  concerned : 

Week  Ending  March  10,  1918 

Hour  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


8:30 
to 

9:00 

Physical 

Exercise 

Capt.  Miller 

Physical 

Exercise 

Miller 

Physical 

Exercise 

Miller 

Physical 

Exercise 

Miller 

Physical 

Exercise 

Miller 

Physical 

Exercise 

Miller 

9:00 

to 

10:00 

French 
Corp.  Goddard 

French 
Goddard 

French 
Goddard 

French 
Goddard 

French 
Goddard 

French 
Goddard 
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Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

10:00 

to 

11:00 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

men 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

men 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

Men 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

men 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

men 

Practical 

Nursing 

with  enl. 

men 

11:00 

to 

12:00 

Seminar 
Phermister     and 
Erkenbeck 

Seminar 
Pollock 

Seminar 

Sights 

Seminar 
Brown 

Seminar 
Miller 

Seminar 
Solem 

Noon 

Officers  call 

Officers  call 

Officers  call 

Officers  call 

Officers  call 

Officers  call 

1:10 

to 
2:10 

Lecture 
M.  M.  D. 

Maj.  Harvey 

Lecture 
M.  M.  D. 

Maj.  Harvey 

Lecture 

Sanitation 

Col.  Robbins 

Lecture 

A.  R. 

Capt.  David 

Lecture 

M.  M.  D. 

Maj.  Harvey 

Lecture 

2:10 

to 

3:10 

Drills  and 

Tent 
Pitching 

Drills  and 

Tent 
Pitching 

Drills  and 

Tent 
Pitching 

Drills  and 

Tent 
Pitching 

Drills  and 
Tent 
Pitchins: 

7:30 

Tactical 

Lecture 

Capt.  Cleary 

17th  Inf. 

Tactical 

Lecture 

Capt.  Cleary 

17th  Inf. 

NOTE:    All  officers  are  to  be  present  at  the  above  formation  unless  assigned  on  detail. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robbins. 

Warren  P.  Sights,  Captain,  M.  R.  C, 

Adjutant. 

Instruction  Periods. 


Week  Ending  March  10,  1918. 

Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:05 

to 

9:00 

French 

French 

French 

French 

French 

Inspection 

9:05 

to 

10:00 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

Nursing 

and 
Review 

10:05 

to 

12:00 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

1:10 
to 

3:00 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

Drill 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robbins. 

Warren  P.  Sights,  Captain,  M.  R.  C, 

Adjutant. 

The  physical  exercise  is  strenuous.  Captain  Miller  acquired 
at  Oglethorpe  an  enthusiasm  for  vigorous  setting  up  exercises  of 
which  the  medical  officers  are  feeling  the  effects.  And  he  has  a 
capacity  of  endurance  which  excites  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
some  of  his  less  experienced  comrades.  But  the  results  of  patient 
continuance  in  strenuous  well-doing  are  already  manifest  in  in- 
creased endurance,  shortened  belts,  and  appreciation  of  the  true 
worth  of  the  army  ration,  on  which  the  officers  of  our  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  men,  subsist.     It  has  been  getting  better  every  day. 
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French  classes  conducted  by  Corporal  Goddard,  one  time  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  have  constituted  a  cheerful  variation 
of  the  routine.  His  patience  and  thoroughness  are  much  appre- 
ciated. The  little  book  "First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for 
Doctors  and  Nurses"  by  Wilkins,  Coleman  &  Preston  has  proven 
very  serviceable,  and  most  of  the  officers  who  have  gone  through  it 
with  Corporal  Goddard  find  themselves  able  to  carry  on  brief 
conversations  in  short  French  sentences  concerning  matters  likely 
to  develop  in  a  hospital. 

The  seminar  is  a  daily  reminder  that  though  concerned  in 
this  post  mainly  with  matters  of  military  administration  we  are, 
nevertheless,  primarily  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  that  the  value 
of  our  service  will  be  according  to  the  measure  of  our  professional 
skill  and  judgment.  It  is  apparent  that  the  work  will  afford  scope 
for  all  that  any  of  us  have  of  these  qualifications. 

At  noon  all  officers  assemble  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  adju- 
tant's office,  where  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robbins  meets  them,  gives 
out  any  information  or  instructions,  and  where  matters  of  general 
interest  can  be  brought  up. 

The  afternoon  lectures  take  up  those  military  laws  by  which 
our  daily  life  in  the  army  must  be  regulated,  and  which  are  con- 
tained in  general  army  regulations  and  in  those  special  regulations 
which  govern  the  medical  department  and  constitute  the  manual 
of  the  medical  department. 

After  the  drills,  tent  pitching,  or  cross-country  marches,  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  various  occupations ; 
occasionally  general  lectures  are  given  to  all  hospital  organizations ; 
Captain  Miller  persuades  a  good  number  to  go  on  with  some  ath- 
letic exercise;  many  go  to  the  wards  or  laboratories  or  about  the 
special  work  of  which  they  have  charge.  Once  a  day  all  the  med- 
ical officers  at  the  post  meet  to  discuss  for  an  hour  some  profes- 
sional topic.  These  meetings  afford  a  much  appreciated  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  old  associations  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  officers  of  various  other  organizations.  The  talks  have  been 
good  and  the  discussions  interesting  and  valuable. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  work  at  Fort  McPherson  is  the 
opportunity  of  co-operating  with  these  men  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  actual  work  of  United  States  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  6.  By  such  participation  the  officers  become  familiar 
with  administration  of  military  hospitals  and  with  the  special  types 
of  work  that  are  presented  in  them,  and  the  men  by  helping  in 
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wards  and  offices  become  capable  of  undertaking  that  work  them- 
selves. Every  kindness  and  facility  is  offered  by  Colonel  Bratton 
and  his  staff  to  the  various  hospital  organizations  for  work  along 
these  lines. 

Several  distinguished  visitors  have  inspected  the  work  going 
on.  Among  these  we  especially  enjoyed  a  visit  made  by  Dr.  Bevan 
and  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  who  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the 
men  in  the  service  here  and  told  of  the  work  already  done  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  great  projects  in  hand.  After  the  meeting  they  watched 
with  keen  interest,  but  divergent  sympathies,  part  of  a  baseball 
game  between  the  men  of  Base  Hospitals  13  and  26,  the  latter 
being  from  Minnesota.  On  account  of  the  modesty  of  Major 
Mayo  and  the  other  partisans  of  26,  there  devolves  upon  us  the  duty 
of  announcing  that  on  that  occasion  they  won. 

Friday  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments  provided  by  various  medical  department  units. 
These  have  revealed  a  surprising  amount  of  skill,  and  the  men  of 
13  have  been  especially  proficient.  Everyone  in  the  post  and  many 
a  visitor  from  Atlanta,  who  was  welcomed  in  the  big  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall  where  these  programs  were  given,  is  familiar  with  the  names 
of  Saurer  and  McCready,  Anderson,  Lynch,  Kreider  and  others 
who  have  given  much  pleasure  by  their  contributions  of  popular  and 
classical  vocal  and  piano  selections.  Base  Hospital  13  is  fortunate 
in  having  these  men  with  it,  and  in  the  future  they  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  give  some  happy  hours  not  only  to  our  men  but  also  to 
our  patients. 

The  Country  Around  Fort  McPiierson 

The  country  about  the  fort  is  very  beautiful  and  interesting. 
Frequent  "hikes"  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  it, 
and  they  have  left  us  all  certain  that  "marching  through  Georgia" 
is  a  very  happy  business.  Many  of  the  red  hills  are  rocky  and 
covered  with  stately  Georgia  pines,  others  with  peach  orchards 
which  have  just  been  in  full  bloom.  The  dogwood  trees  are  abund- 
ant and  their  splendid  white  blossoms  are  a  beautiful  feature  of 
every  landscape. 

Camp  Gordon,  where  the  82nd  division,  National  Army,  is 
located,  is  not  far  away,  and  is  a  source  of  interest  and  military 
education.  Everywhere  about  us  are  places  whose  names  have 
become  familiar  through  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Sher- 
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man  and  Johnston  contested  the  possession  of  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Central  Railway  of  Georgia,  which 
passes  our  camp.  Many  of  us  get  some  grim  satisfaction  from  the 
presence  beside  us  of  the  German  prison  camp.  The  sailors  there 
imprisoned  are   from   the   German  navy.      They   are   well   treated. 

Conclusion 
Altogether,  life  in  the  training  camp  has  been  very  happy. 
The  southern  climate  is  kindly  and  the  people  have  given  us  a 
cordial  southern  welcome.  The  work  has  been  interesting  and 
profitable.  The  health  and  spirits  of  all  in  the  organization  are 
excellent.  All  feel  that  the  hospital  is  now  capable  of  undertaking 
its  definite  work,  and  all  are  ready  and  anxious  to  respond  to  an 
order  to  duty  in  the  theater  of  operations.  All  are  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  ability  to  give  good  and  increasingly  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  army,  the  nation,  and  the  cause  of  self-government  and 
humanity. 

DO  YOUR  BEST 

'Tis  the  time  for  boldest  action 
And  the  day  for  earnest  work. 
With  no  room  for  class  or  faction, 
With  no  mercy  for  the  shirk. 

Time  is  past  for  idly  resting 
On  the  boast,  "I've  done  my  bit"; 
In  its  place  the  hour  of  testing. 
Do  your  best  and  never  quit. 

When  our  gallant  boys  are  giving 
Life  itself  to  win  the  day, 
Can  we  home  folk  go  on  living 
In  the  same  old  selfish  way? 

Can  we  close  our  eyes  in  slumber 
And  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams 
While  the  night  their  heartbeats  number 
And  the  death-gun  loudly  screams  ? 

Brand  us  cozvard  if  we  falter, 
Craven  if  we  fail  to  lay 
All  we  have  upon  the  alter 
Of  our  country's  need  today. 

— Iesste   Main. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT,  JANUARY-MARCH 

During  the  first  quarter  we  have  been  interested  in  one  or  more 
members  of  298  families,  164  of  which  were  unknown  to  us  before 
January  1.  The  average  number  each  month  was  154;  many  of 
them  have  been  followed  in  some  way  for  several  months.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  visits  have  been  made  in  the  homes  and  over 
800  interviews  held  in  the  office.  Miss  Thornton  and  one  pupil 
nurse  have  been  on  duty  every  day;  four  pupils  have  been  with 
us  in  that  time — Misses  Elliott,  Ferris,  Lundberg  and  Gasteyer. 
Our  relations  with  the  other  organizations  of  the  city  are  cordial 
and  helpful.  During  this  quarter  we  have  averaged  more  than  135 
co-operations  each  month  with  35  or  more  different  organizations. 

Among  the  difficult  community  problems,  those  presenting 
various  mental  types  seem  especially  serious.  There  are  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded,  but  they 
are  unable  to  take  all  of  the  patients  needing  institutional  care. 
Many  people  are  found  who  are  not  feeble-minded,  but  not  normal. 
They  get  along  very  well  under  favorable  conditions  but  develop 
troublesome  characteristics  when  not  wisely  guided.  If  conditions 
are  unfavorable  many  become  vagrants  and  criminals  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Frequently  parents  and  relatives  have  done 
their  best  and  it  has  proved  inadequate. 

A  10-year-old  boy  in  the  children's  ward  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  one  of  the  neurologists.  The  mother  gave  a  history  of 
the  boy  being  run  over  by  an  automobile  last  fall,  and  that  he 
gradually  developed  troublesome  and  destructive  characteristics  so 
that  she  had  to  change  her  place  of  living  often.  After  observing 
the  boy  several  days  the  doctor  asked  for  a  social  investigation. 
It  was  several  days  before  anything  of  value  was  obtained.  In  the 
meantime  the  boy  was  very  restless  and  difficult  to  manage  in  the 
ward,  although  not  a  bad  boy.  We  learned  he  had  been  in  several 
institutions,  was  backward  in  school,  but  not  feeble-minded.  The 
public  schools  reported  irregular  attendance  and  poor  class  work. 
He  ran  away  from  two  institutions  for  children  after  short  trials. 
His  mother,  a  widow,  does  day  work;  her  relatives  have  tried  to 
help  care  for  the  boy,  but  no  one  has  been  successful;  he  says  he 
wants  to  be  in  the  country,  but  the  prospects  for  getting  him  there 
are  not  good.  Allendale  Farm  and  Glenwood  do  not  want  mentally 
subnormal  boys,  although  they  are  glad  to  have  the  wayward  and 
mischievous  ones  because  they  can  be  given  plenty  of  outlet  for 
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their  energies.     This  boy  is  not  delinquent,  but  he  may  become  so 
unless  he  has  a  better  chance  than  at  present. 

Another  instance  is  a  9-year-old  boy,  the  son  of  well-educated 
parents.  This  boy  has  shown  signs  of  delinquency  in  the  past 
year.  The  mother  is  not  quite  insane  enough  to  be  committed  to 
an  institution.  Her  husband  left  last  winter,  probably  because  he 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  remain  in  an  unkept  house,  with  the  children 
uncared  for;  he  sends  half  his  income  for  their  support.  The  boy 
is  attractive  but  entirely  unguided  and  his  prospects  are  not  good 
— neither  are  the  prospects  for  the  community  good. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  inadequate  provisions 
for  the  mentally  sick  or  deficient  of  all  classes  excepting  the  very 
rich  and  the  poor. 

Jessie  Breeze, 
Social  Service  Director. 


FOR  THE  PATIENTS. 


This  seems  a  fitting  time  of  year  for  reminding  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  opportunity  for  making  gifts  to  the  hospital  in 
the  smaller  ways  that  mean  so  much  of  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
patients.  Other  times  of  year  are  devoted  to  the  larger  gifts  of 
money,  hospital  linens  and  supplies,  but  this  season  of  peculiar 
household  activity  affords  the  housewife  an  opportunity  to  put 
herself  into  intimate  touch  with  the  patient. 

The  spring  cleaning  of  closet  and  drawer  must  reveal  many  bits 
of  cloth,  lace,  velvet,  braid  or  some  odd  buttons  that  would  be  a 
great  help  in  the  occupational  classes.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
library  may  discover  unused  books  that  could  be  spared  for  the 
patients'  library,  while  the  plans  the  housewife  is  making  for  a 
large  conserving  of  fruit  and  vegetables  during  spring  and  summer 
should  include  the  preparation  of  a  goodly  proportion  for  the 
patients  in  the  wards. 

Money  is,  of  course,  the  great  essential,  but  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  comes  from  seemingly  small  things. 
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REPORT  OF  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES 

The  Training  School  seems  to  increase  in  members  and  popu- 
larity, and  Miss  McMillan  is  fairly  inundated  with  applications 
from  young  women  eager  to  enter.  So  crowded  are  conditions 
now  that  30  out  of  the  258  in  the  home  are  kept  constantly  out 
on  vacations,  in  turn,  in  order  to  accommodate  all. 

The  graduating  class  of  42  anticipate  receiving  their  diplomas 
in  May. 

The  new  class  of  47  took  charge  of  the  entertainment  at  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  party  of  the  school  on  the  evening  of  April  1. 

Early  in  February  an  informal  afternoon  tea  was  given  at 
the  home  of  the  resident  nurses  and  Alumnae  Association  for 
Miss  Mabel  Adams  and  her  nurses  of  the  13th  Unit.  An  interest- 
ing program  was  given  by  several  of  the  many  talented  girls  of 
the  preliminary  class.  Miss  Miller,  whose  brother,  Dr.  Miller,  was 
married  last  autumn  to  Miss  Guthrie,  the  charming  head  nurse  of 
the  Hospital's  third  floor,  gave  a  clever  original  toast  to  "Unit 
Thirteen."  To  this  Miss  Adams,  who  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few 
days  from  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  responded  with  a  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  talk  to  the  nurses,  which  we  much  regret  being  unable 
to  publish. 

During  the  winter  several  members  of  the  committee  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Pfansteihl,  meeting  Miss  Green- 
ough,  the  splendid  secretary  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian 
League,  and  later  were  privileged  to  attend  a  Monday  night  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  in  the  home.  At  Miss  Greenough's  sug- 
gestion the  need  of  a  piano  for  the  sun  parlor,  where  many  of  the 
meetings  are  held,  became  so  apparent  it  was  ordered  a  little  later 
and  is  now  almost  paid  for — a  gift  to  the  home  from  the  Corey 
Room  Endowment  Fund,  the  committee  and  our  generous  member 
ex-officio,  Mrs.  Graham.  To  invest  in  a  second  piano  during  war 
times  may  seem  very  extravagant,  but  surely  in  these  serious  days 
through  which  we  are  passing  we  need  all  the  brightness  and  cheer 
that  can  be  crowded  into  our  lives.  And  if  the  ministry  of  music 
and  flowers  (such  as  the  spring  blossoms  sent  for  the  sun  parlor 
at  Easter)  will  help  our  consecrated  young  women  to  better  pre- 
pare for  their  beautiful  service  to  our  boys  "over  there"  or  our 
invalids  behind  the  "home  lines,"  we  should  not  begrudge  one  bit 
of  happiness  that  will  help  them  more  faithfully  to   "carry  on." 

Helen  V.  Drake,  Chairman. 
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NURSES'  ALUMNA  NOTES 

The  annual  meeting-  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  at 
the  Nurses'  Home  Tuesday,  April  2.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Acting  President,  Mrs.  Alice  Bowen,  class  of  1909,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Miss  Mabel  Dunlap,  President,  called  to  service 
with  Unit  13;  Vice  President,  Miss  Alice  M.  Morse,  class  of  1910; 
Secretary,  Miss  Lois  Hammersberg,  class  of  1917;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Mary  Wilson,  class  of  1908.  Directors :  Mrs.  Alice  Bowen,  to 
serve  another  year;  Miss  Lena  C.  Busby,  to  serve  two  years;  Miss 
Alice  A.  Snow,  to  serve  three  years. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  association  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  subject  is  to  be  given  further  consideration  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  The 
revision  committee  follows :  Miss  Beulah  Smith,  1907,  Chairman ; 
Miss  Elnora  E.  Thomson,  1909;  Miss  Mary  Wilson,  1908. 

The  nurses  of  Unit  13  have  been  called  by  the  Government 
and  are  now  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  awaiting  further  orders. 
A  letter  received  since  their  arrival  at  Lakewood  says  they  are  all 
well  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  large  hotels  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  There  are  fifty-six  Presbyterian  nurses 
in  the  Unit.  The  Presbyterian  nurses  who  have  been  on  duty  at 
the  cantonments  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Camp  Pike,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  are  now  at  Lakewood. 

Presbyterian  nurses  in  foreign  service  at  the  present  time  are : 
Miss  Alma  Foerster,  class  of  1910;  Miss  Winifred  McLeod,  class 
of  1907;  Miss  Ada  Graham,  class  of  1911;  Mrs.  Carrie  Gullickson 
Krost,  class  of  1911;  Miss  Florence  Stidston,  class  of  1915;  Miss 
Nellie  B.  Chisholm,  class  of  1916;  Miss  Minnie  M.  Chisholm,  class 
of  1916. 

Miss  Bessye  F.  Soukup,  class  of  1915,  is  on  duty  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Alexandria,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Florence  H.  Falls,  class 
of  1914,  is  on  duty  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  N.  S.  Naval  Hospital. 

Miss  Edna  Meyers,  class  of  1910,  is  with  a  San  Francisco, 
California,  unit. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jacobson  and  Miss  Gertrude  Craig,  both  of 
class  of  1908,  are  with  a  Springfied,  Illinois,  unit. 

Miss  Helen  Denne,  class  of  1915,  night  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  until  March  1,  is  with  the  Canadian  Medical  Corps  and 
is  expecting  to  go  over  seas  with  the  next  contingent. 
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Miss  Julia  Chubbuck,  class  of  1908,  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  Agnew  Hospital,  San  Diego,  California,  has  been  notified  to 
report  for  foreign  duty. 

Miss  A.  Jane  Walter,  class  of  1910,  and  Miss  Grace  A.  Arm- 
strong, class  of  1915,  are  doing  cantonment  duty. 

Married — Miss  Katherine  C.  Foltz,  class  of  1917,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Willy,  February  15,  at  Burlington,  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Willy 
is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  and  is  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Miss  Charys  Jones,  class  of  1917,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Fabel,  March  26,  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fabel  will 
live  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


An  interesting  note  that  has  come  to  the  Bulletin  is  that  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Lester,  niece  of  Mrs.  M.  Gassette,  is  secretary  to  Miss 
Mabel  Adams. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  been  made  a  beneficiary  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  George  B.  Harris  and  will  in  dne  time  be 
the  recipient  of  a  bequest  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Such  a  gift  from  so  discerning  a  man  as  Mr.  Harris  not  only 
awakens  a  sense  of  gratitude,  but  is  a  source  of  pride  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Hospital's  policy  and  management.  It  places  the 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  Hospital  by  one  who  was  capable  of  recog- 
nizing soundness  and  efficiency  and  encourages  the  officers  and  staff 
to  continue  the  great  work  they  have  set  out  to  accomplish. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  passed  the  stage  of  merely  tend- 
ing the  sick  and  injured.  It  has  entered  those  larger  fields  where 
research  and  experiment  seek  to  eliminate  disease  altogether.  It 
has  added  also  to  its  primal  function,  schools  for  teaching  the  stu- 
dent, doctor  and  nurse. 

This  generous  gift  will  be  a  substantial  help  in  maintaining  the 
various  branches  of  work  already  undertaken,  but  for  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  ideals  to  which  the  Hospital  is  pledged  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  continued  generosity  of  its  friends. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  part  of  the  bequest  will  be  re- 
ceived for  fifteen  months.  Therefore,  the  present  necessities  of  the 
Hospital,  which  in  this  time  of  high  cost  are  urgent,  must  be  met 
through  the  same  agencies  as  before. 
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THE  RELATIVE  RANK  BILL  FOR  WAR  NURSES 

Senate  Bill  No.  3693,  or  the  House  Bill  No.  9097,  concerning 
rank  for  nurses  in  military  service,  will  come  before  Congress  for 
action  after  its  vacation. 

The  members  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  representing  over  40,000  graduate 
nurses  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  Cleveland,  O.;  at  their 
annual  convention  on  May  7,  1918,  placed  themselves  on  record  as 
unreservedly  endorsing  the  Senate  Bill,  No.  3693,  or  the  House 
Bill,  No.  9097,  concerning  rank  for  nurses  in  military  service,  and 
adopted  resolutions  relating  thereto. 

"Whereas,  Under  the  present  system  the  right  of  nurses  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  to  exercise  authority  over  enlisted  men  assigned 
to  duty  in  military  hospitals  is  frequently  disputed  by  hospital  corps 
men,  ward  masters,  and  noncommissioned  officers,  because  the 
status  of  the  nurse  is  not  well  understood  and  their  position  and 
powers  are  described  only  in  regulations  in  books  not  familiar  to 
men ;  and 

"Whereas,  This  questioning  of  their  authority  results  not  only 
in  unfortunate  friction  and  a  disturbed  morale,  but  frequently 
in  serious  delay  in  the  execution  of  important  orders;  and 

"Whereas,  Enlisted  men  have  learned  through  instruction  and 
discipline  in  established  army  practices  to  look  for  and  respect  the 
external  evidence  of  authority  in  the  insignia  of  rank ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  conferring  of  rank  upon  nurses  would  place 
upon  them  that  outward  badge  of  authority  so  essential  in  a  dem- 
ocracy where  one  does  not  by  nature  take  orders  unless  assured  of 
the  unquestioned  right  of  another  to  give  them;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  before  Congress  a  bill  contemplating  the 
conferring  of  relative  rank  upon  nurses ;  and 

"Whereas,  This  relative  rank  does  not  involve  the  actual  com- 
missioning of  nurses,  nor  giving  them  the  pay,  allowances  or  emolu- 
ments of  the  rank,  nor  yet  the  power  of  command  incident  to  a 
line  officer  of  similar  grade,  but  gives  only  the  right  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  rank  and  eligibility  to  exercise  authority  only  in 
medical  and  sanitary  matters  and  other  work  in  the  line  of  their 
duties  in  and  about  military  hospitals  next  after  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army;  and 

"Whereas,  The  conferring  of  this  certain  relative  rank  upon  the 
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nurses  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  their  service; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  experience  of  the  Australians  and  the  Can- 
adians, both  of  whom  have  conferred  relative  rank  upon  their 
nurses,  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  drawing  an  unmistakable 
line  of  demarcation  between  nurses  and  enlisted  men  and  of  class- 
ing all  nurses  with  officers ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  conferring  of  relative 
rank  upon  nurses;  that  we  deplore  and  condemn  the  idea  of  con- 
ferring upon  any  nurse  any  rank  lower  than  that  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenancy ;  and  that  we  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment to  the  House  Bill  No.  9097  which  proposes  rank  as  follows : 

"For  the  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  relative 
rank  of  Major. 

"For  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  directors  and  assistant  di- 
rectors, relative  rank  of  Captain. 

"For  Chief  Nurses,  relative  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

"For  Nurses,  relative  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant ;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  bill,  the  Board  of1  Managers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  June  18,  1918,  carefully  considered  and 
unanimously   adopted   the   following   resolution : 

"The  experience  of  nurses  in  hospital  units  in  service  abroad 
has  proved  that  their  authority  is  frequently  questioned  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  their  orders,  thus  occasioning  delays  which 
frequently  result  in  injury  to  their  patients. 

"This  is  a  natural  condition  arising  from  the  instruction  of  en- 
listed men  to  respect  the  authority  which  rank  confers,  and  nurses 
have  not  been  given  any  rank. 

"It  can  only  be  avoided  by  giving  nurses  the  right  to  wear  the 
evidence  of  rank  and  exercise  authority  in  medical  and  sanitary 
matters,  and  in  other  work  affecting  their  patients,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  medical  officers' of  the  army. 

"This  has  been  proved  efficient  by  the  Australians  and  Can- 
adians, both  of  whom  have  given  their  nurses  relative  rank. 
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"In  our  opinion  nurses  who  go  abroad  in  hospital  units  are 
entitled  to  such  rank  as  will  make  their  authority  evident  to  those 
to  whom  they  should  give  orders,  and  prevent  the  difficulties  which 
they  now  encounter  in  the  care  of  their  patients. 

'These  nurses  are  trained  women  of  capacity,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  high  ideals  of  devotion  to  their  country  as  inspired  the 
volunteers  of  army  and  navy. 

"In  their  present  status  they  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
either  privates  or  officers. 

"There  is  at  present  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  an  enrollment 
of  25,000  nurses  for  government  service.  The  graduates  of  all 
well-established  schools  have  taken  a  training  of  three  years.  Those 
that  are  selected  as  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and 
chief  nurses  are  highly  trained  professional  women  of  ability.  All 
of  these  specialized  women  are  entitled  to  as  much  recognition  as 
men  in  positions  of  equal  responsibility,  and  failure  to  obtain  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  such  enrollment.  It  will  also 
tend  to  lessen  applicants  for  training  in  the  nurses  schools  of  the 
country,  which  are  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  that  nurses 
may  be  furnished  to  the  government  in  the  f-uture  as  needed. - 

"The  proposed  rank  does  not  contemplate  giving  nurses  either, 
the  actual  commission,  or  the  pay  and  allowances,  or  the  authority 
of  the  rank  of  a  line  officer,  but  only  the  right  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  rank  and  the  power  to  exercise  authority  in  medical  and 
sanitary  matters  and  other  work  in  military  hospitals  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  their  patients  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army. 

"In  the  appeal  for  ;nurses  for  the  Red  Cross,  under  a  figure- of 
a  nurse  .supporting  a  wounded  soldier,  is  this  statement : 

'If  I  Fail,  He  Dies/ 
and  in  another  place,  'She  it  is  who  must  give  all,  even  her  life  if 
necessary,  for  your  boy/ 

"Both  statements  are  true,  and  any  condition  that  tends  to  pre- 
vent nurses  from  giving  their  best  services  should  be  eliminated. 

"Wm.  H.  Taft  said:  'Trained  nurses  are  as  necessary  in  win- 
ning the  war  as  the  infantry  and  artillery.'  - 

"In  view  of  these  facts  and  conditions,  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago  heartily  en- 
dorses Senate  Bill  No.  3693,  or  House  Bill  No.  9097,  as  amended." 

Following  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  unreservedly   endorsed   the   bill   and   sent   to   the 


President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Navy,    and    the    Surgeon    General    of  the    United 
States  the  following  letter: 
"Sir: 

"The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  111.,  representing  240  members,  active  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  do  most  heartily  endorse  the  bill  before  Congress 
contemplating  the  conferring  of  relative  rank  upon  nurses,  and  re- 
spectfully requests  your  careful  consideration  of  the  enclosed  state- 
ment of  facts  and  conditions." 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Board  by  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
Chairman  of  the  School  of  Nurses. 


CAMP  GRANT  HOSPITAL,  MAY,  1918. 
By  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Baum. 

Camp  Grant  is  the  healthiest  National  Army  cantonment  in  the 
United  States.  Its  effective  rate  is  the  highest  and  its  sick  rate  the 
lowest.  This  means  that  more  men  are  on  duty  and  fewer  in  the 
hospital.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  six  artesian  wells  and 
the  water  is  examined  every  day.  The  absence  of  those  diseases 
due  to  impure  water  shows  that  the  boast  of  the  sanitary  officers, 
that  the  Camp  Grant  water  supply  is  the  best,  is  not  without  f  ounda- 
tion.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  other  camps  in  the  North  where 
the  men  are  drawn  from  the  same  kind  of  a  population,  that  is 
partly  from  the  city  and  partly  from  the  country,  shows  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  other  than  latitude  and  longitude  to  account 
for  the  good  health  reports  from  this  camp.  The  Division  Surgeon, 
Colonel  James  Phalen,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Base  Hospital, 
Colonel  Henry  Clay  Michie,  have  built  up  a  medical  department 
which,  for  efficient  work  and  cheerful  co-operation,  is  a  model.  The 
Base  Hospital  comprises  over  eight-two  buildings,  containing  thir- 
teen hundred  beds  at  present,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the  equipment, 
almost  a  million  dollars.  It  covers  forty-eight  acres  of  ground  and 
is  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick.  In  addition  to  this  eighteen  acres  of  vegetable  gardens 
have  just  been  planted. 

There  have  been  7,996  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  since  last 
September.  Since  this  time  there  have  been  91  deaths.  This  death 
rate  is  less  than  20  per  cent  what  it  would  be  in  civil  hospitals  with 
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the  same  number  of  patients.  Of  course,  there  is  another  explana- 
tion of  the  low  death  rate,  which  is  that  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
are  men  at  a  time  of  life  when  resistance  to  disease  is  at  its  highest. 

The  laboratory  is  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  David  Haller, 
one  of  the  ablest  laboratory  men  in  this  country.  Under  his  direc- 
tion 36,707  examinations  have  been  made.  In  one  month  there  were 
over  6,000  throat  cultures  taken.  Fifty  gallons  of  beefs'  blood  were 
used  to  make  these  cultures.  Five  hundred  gallons  of  Dakin's  solu- 
tion were  made  for  the  treatment  of  wounds.  All  cases  of  pneu- 
monia are  typed  by  the  inoculation  of  white  mice;  three  hundred  of 
these  have  been  used ;  ninety-six  guinea  pigs,  thirty-six  rabbits  and 
three  sheep.  The  X-Ray  Department  has  examined  over  two  thou- 
sand cases  and  has  made  over  six  thousand  X-Ray  plates.  This 
work  has  been  along  the  lines  of  the  latest  advance,  especially  the 
detection  of  tuberculosis  and  abscess  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  pneu- 
monia. 

There  are  in  the  Base  Hospital  eighty-two  medical  officers  in 
regular  attendance  and  a  large  number  assigned  for  instruction. 
There  are  at  Camp  Grant  one  hundred  and  five  women  nurses  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty-three  enlisted  men  for  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tients and  maintenance  of  the  hospital.  Major  Capps  has  inaug- 
urated the  system  of  wearing  gauze  masks  for  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. Every  patient  the  moment  he  gets  into  the  ambulance  to  go 
to  the  hospital  must  wear  one  of  these  masks.  This  rule  is  being 
adopted  in  all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  and  will  be  an  important 
element   in   limiting   the    spread    of    disease. 

The  Cubical  system  of  hanging  sheets  between  each  bed  was 
adopted  at  this  hospital  fully  a  month  before  it  was  used  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  now  being  introduced  in  other  base  hospitals.  The  wards 
are  all  separate  buildings  connected  by  inclosed  corridors.  There 
are  over  six  miles  of  corridor  in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Grant 
and  it  takes  the  Officer  of  the  Day  four  hours  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  wards. 


NEWS  FROM  DR.  GRULEE 

Lyon,  France,  March  23,  1918. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  my  life  here.  It  would  be 
very  lonesome  if  I  did  not  have  so  much  to  do,  but  the  truth  is 
that  I  have  no  time  to  think,  for  which  I  am  mighty  thankful.  I 
usually  get  started  by  8:30  in  the  morning  and  go  until  6  or  7  at 
night,  with  about  an  hour  for  lunch.  Breakfast  is  the  usual  "petit 
dejeuner,"  which  in  my  case  consists  of  bread  and  butter  and  "con- 
fiture," with  a  little  water  to  wash  it  down.  No  white  bread  is  ob- 
tainable, but  this  is  no  hardship  since  the  brown  bread  is  very  pal- 
atable ;  in  fact,  is  better  to  my  taste  than  the  white.  At  noon  I  eat 
at  some  restaurant  and  usually  have  a  regular  meal.  At  times  I 
even  indulge  in  a  delicious  beefsteak,  and  once  in  a  great  while  get 
good  ice  cream.  My  evening  meal  is  at  7  o'clock,  and  is  usually  a 
characteristic  French  course  dinner.  We  get  practically  no  pastry, 
but  the  meats  and  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  with 
apples,  oranges,  nuts  and  cheese,  we  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  is  at  St.  Etienne,  only  thirty  miles 
away.  He  was  here  for  two  days  the  first  of  the  week,  and  we 
motored  over  to  St.  Etienne  to  look  over  a  site  for  a  prospective 
hospital.  Incidentally  we  sat  down  to  the  most  delicious  luncheon 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  this  at  the  home  of  a 
French  lady  (who  spoke  English),  who  was  apprised  of  our  coming 
only  that  morning.  We  certainly  had  a  good  time.  I  have  been  to 
luncheons  and  dinners  at  the  homes  of  many  of  the  influential  peo- 
ple here  and  the  meals,  without  exception,  have  been  delicious.  The 
French  are  always  cordial  and  polite,  but  they  lack  those  straight- 
forward qualities  which  we  meet  at  home.  After  one  realizes  this 
latter  fact  he  is  able  to  accomplish  almost  anything  he  desires.  The 
medical  profession  here  has  co-operated  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and,  considering  the  almost  revolutionary  schemes  which  we 
are  proposing,  the  help  we  have  received  from  everyone  has  been 
most  extraordinary. 

If  you  need  proof  that  I  have  been  busy,  I  think  the  mere  re- 
lating of  our  projects  here  will  be  sufficient  to  show  we  have  ac- 
complished much.  In  the  first  place,  Lyon  is  the  city  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  "rapatries"  who  come  through  Evian,  stop.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  children,  often  in  extremely  poor  condition. 
The  various  contagious  diseases  are  very  prevalent  and  form  not 
a  small  factor  in  our  problem.     I  was  sent  down  here  with  two  dis- 
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tinctly  different  problems  to  solve :  The  first  was  to  look  after  the 
children,  especially  the  "rapatries"  children,  and  incidentally  to  pro- 
tect a  convalescent  home  which  we  had  instituted  about  thirty  miles 
outside  of  Lyon.  The  second  was  to  put  on  foot  a  baby-saving  cam- 
paign, which  was  to  start  here  and  go  all  over  France.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  object,  it  became  very  evident  from  the 
amount  of  contagion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  some 
quarters  where  the  children  from  Evian  could  be  held  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  they  were  distributed  to  various  institutions. 
We  are  now  planning  such  a  place,  and  hope  to  open  it  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  A  pressing  need  was  a  dispensary  to  take  care  of 
such  of  these  children  as  were  distributed  throughout  the  poorer 
districts,  since  the  French  physicians  are  all  overworked,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  welcome  any  assistance.  This  dispensary  was  opened 
within  two  weeks  after  we  came  here.  It  now  takes  care  of  15  to 
20  patients  twice  a  week. 

In  the  meantime,  the  work  was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  open  an  office  down  town.  A  large  office  space 
was  rented  and  within  ten  days  after  our  arrival  this  was  opened. 
There  are  now  in  this  office  about  fifteen  people,  and  activities  for 
the  exposition  about  which  I  will  tell  you  presently  are  also  being 
carried  on  there.  To-day  we  started  to  open  a  100-bed  hospital 
for  children  to  look  after  acute  cases,  and  we  are  now  looking  for 
a  house  suitable  for  a  contagious  disease  hospital.  These,  together 
with  a  country  place  for  summer  outings,  which  we  now  have,  and 
the  chateau  at  which  we  keep  convalescent  children,  constitute  all 
the  fixed  establishments  which  we  have  in  mind.  We  are,  however, 
supplying  a  doctor  and  nurse  to  the  baby  clinic  at  the  University 
Obstetrical  clinic  in  addition  to  these  things.  As  I  said  above,  how- 
ever, this  is  only  part  of  our  program.  The  conservation  of  child 
life  is  essential  for  France,  if  she  is  to  continue  to  exist.  Her 
death  rate,  according  to  statistics  which  we  have  compiled,  but  have 
not  published,  is  almost  exactly  twice  the  birthrate.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  combatting  this,  three  methods  are  proposed : 

First,  the  Baby  Exposition.  This  will  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  held  in  the  United  States,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  given  by  us  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  one  whose  man 
power  and  resources  have  been  seriously  reduced  by  the  war.  We 
are,  however,  going  to  "put  it  over"  and  if  nothing  unforeseen  oc- 
curs, will  open  on  April  9.  It  will  have  all  sorts  of  demonstrations 
and  at  least  fifteen  educational  movie  films.     A  triumph   of  our 
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prestige  and  diplomacy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  "Maire,"  the 
"Prefect,"  the  "Cardinal  and  the  Military  Governor"  have  all  prom- 
ised to  honor  the  opening  meeting  with  their  presence,  and  that, 
too,  when  a  Protestant  physician  is  to  make  the  address  of  the  day. 

The  second  scheme  is  not  so  elaborate,  but  far  less  easy.  It  is 
no  more  nor  less  than  an  endeavor  to  get  the  various  charities  of  the 
city  to  co-operate.  I  am  less  sanguine  as  to  results  here.  The 
prejudices  are  so  deep-rooted  that  under  any  other  conditions  the 
task  would  be  impossible,  but  with  the  A.  R.  C.  at  the  helm  all 
things  are  possible  in  France,  and  though  progress  may  be  slow,  the 
proper  use  of  our  influence  and  the  placing  of  our  money  with  the 
proper  charities  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  this 
knotty  problem. 

The  third  scheme  is  one  that  is  almost  purely  experimental,  but 
is  directed  toward  the  solution  of  a  situation  in  France  which  needs 
correction  badly.  The  "infirmiere,'  in  France  is  a  paid  nurse  whose 
standing  is  about  that  of  a  scrub  maid.  No  such  thing  as  a  trained 
nurse  is  known  here.  At  present  there  are  many  women  who  have 
worked  as  nurses  with  the  wounded  soldiers  and  are  therefore  par- 
tially trained.  Our  idea  is  to  get  together  a  representative  body  of 
women  and  give  them  a  training  of  four  months  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  children,  and  then  use  them  as  we  do  our  visiting 
nurses.  For  this  purpose  the  women  at  the  head  of  the  charities 
will  carefully  select  twenty-five  women ;  the  most  eminent  of  the 
physicians  will  give  them  a  course  of  lectures,  and  they  will  be 
trained  by  American  nurses  in  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals.  We 
are  certainly  making  a  fight  for  the  children  of  France,  and  we 
intend  to  win ! 

Let  the  people  back  home  know  that  the  A.  R.  C.  is  on  the 
job,  that  it  is  bringing  into  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  the  love 
which  America  has  to  give,  and  that  with  all  the  burdens  they  have 
to  bear,  the  things  which  the  American  money  is  doing  over  here 
will  always  be  a  monument  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  great  people. 

Extracts  From  Later  Letters 

After  reaching  Lyon  I  sent  for  twenty-five  men.  I  hope  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  come.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Dr.  Thatcher, 
from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  will  be  with  me  here.  I  am 
earnestly  hoping  for  it.  I  have  also  put  in  a  plea  for  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Chicago.  I  hope  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
tagious hospital.     We  had  the  first  operation  in  our  new  hospital 


last  night.     It  is  a  fine  modern  hospital,  quite  an  extraordinary  place 
for  France.     We  are  exceedingly  lucky  to  have  it. 

My  duties  are  more  numerous  all  the  time,  since  I  am  being 
gradually  forced  to  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  chief  A.  R.  C. 
representative  here,  which  means  many  things  which  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Yesterday  a  committee  asked  me  to  assume  the  preparation  of 
a  course  for  teaching  wounded  men  the  mechanism  and  operation 
of  farm  machinery.  As  you  may  realize,  I  am  not  going  to  under- 
take this  instruction  myself,  but  I  must  find  ways  and  means  of 
having  it  accomplished. 

The  work  for  which  I  came  is  developing  rapidly  and  well,  so 
that  the  worries  of  the  situation  are  fast  disappearing. 

In  a  place  like  this  one  comes  to  realize  and  appreciate  the 
typically  American  trait  of  being  able  to  grasp  and  grapple  with 
any  situation  which  may  develop.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  efficient  help  and  co-operative  spirit  of  my  compatriots. 

Clifford  Grulee. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  FOR  NURSES  COMMITTEE 

The  month  of  May  proved  very  interesting  and  important  in 
the  annals  of  the  committee. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  members  was  held  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Club,  where  a  splendid  talk  by  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood  on  the 
"Baby  Campaign"  was  much  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  delicious  lunch- 
eon which  followed.  It  was  decided  to  purchase  two  dozen  folding 
chairs  for  the  sun  parlor,  these  being  much  needed  at  the  Monday 
evening  Bible  classes  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  League, 
which  were  used  at  the  graduating  exercises,  and  later  a  summer 
loan  of  four  comfortable  larger  chairs  and  an  indefinite  loan  of  six 
more  chairs,  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  Home.  Our  lucky  day 
was  the  13th,  on  which  date  the  last  payment  was  made  for  the 
piano  which  the  great  generosity  of  all  members  of  the  committee 
made  possible. 

The  graduation  on  May  24th  of  42  noble  young  women  was 
another  delightful  event  in  the  history  of  our  Training  School. 
Flowers  from  many  friends  made  the  Home  attractive  and  at  the 
close  of  the  program  wheatless  refreshments  were  served,  provided 
by  the  committee  and  staff.  The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev. 
William   Henry    Huber,   associate   minister   of    First    Presbyterian 
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Church.  The  graduating  address  was  by  Miss  Sophonisba  R. 
Breckinridge,  assistant  professor  of  social  economy,  University  of 
Chicago,  dean  of  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  who 
showed  in  a  most  interesting  way  the  connection  between  the  two 
professions  of  Nursing  and  Social  Service,  and  gave  her  audience 
many  inspiring  thoughts. 

Mr.  Day,  in  his  usual  appropriate  way,  presided,  and  presented 
the  diplomas,  while  the  pins  were  charmingly  given  by  Mrs.  Holmes 
Forsyth,  vice-chairman  of  School  for  Nurses  Committee,  their  re- 
marks being  printed  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

Two  groups  of  songs  were  most  delightfully  rendered  by  Mr. 
Clark  Shipp,  accompanied  by  Miss  Caroline  Marshall,  both  of  Third 
Church,  including  the  patriotic  ones,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
and  "When  the  Boys  Come  Home,"  the  words  of  which  were  writ- 
ten by  John  Hay  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Helen  V.  Drake,  Chairman. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  DAY 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1918: 

This  is  the  second  class  of  our  school  to  graduate  since  the  en- 
trance of  our  country  into  the  World's  War.  These  are  days  of 
peculiar  anxiety  and  solemnity.  In  the  cataclysm  of  the  world, 
when  all  that  we  hold  dear  of  our  faith,  humanity,  justice  and  lov- 
ing kindness  trembles  over  an  abyss  into  which  our  brutal  foes 
would  hurl  it  and  bury  it  out  of  sight  forever,  in  order  that  their 
own  evil  designs  may  be  carried  out,  we  stand  fearful  and  ap- 
palled at  the  possibility.  Not  one  of  us  whose  life  is  not  touched 
and  changed  by  the  fearful  experience  through  which  the  world  is 
passing. 

Among  all  the  many  elements  of  the  situation  that  confront 
us,  the  clearest  call  is  that  of  duty  and  service.  As  one  individual, 
the  women  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  America  are  responding 
to  this  call.  And  the  call  has  special  significance  to  women  of  your 
profession.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  has  there 
been  such  an  opportunity  for  service  of  nurses  as  now  exists.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  you  ere  long  may  be  on  the  other  side  ministering 
to  those  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  us.  But  many  more  will 
be  able  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering  in  homes  and  hospitals 
and  to  perform  a  service  which  while  less  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  is  just  as  important.     And  in  both  places  there  is  as 
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great  an  opportunity  for  service  here  at  home.  To  soothe  the  sick, 
to  relieve  pain  and  misery,  to  hold  out  courage  to  the  weak  and 
despondent,  to  labor  with  the  physicians  to  prolong  life  and  to 
save  it,  and  to  cheer  and  tenderly  minister  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  departing  spirit  is  peculiarly  a  fitting  work  for  woman,  and 
calls  for  all  her  highest  and  noblest  qualities.  It  is  a  profession 
which  should  be  approached  with  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  loftiest  ideas  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  will  be  great  and  none  should  be  slighted 
or  fail  to  be  recognized.  You  will  have  much  to  cheer  and  inspire, 
and  also  much  to  depress  and  discourage.  But  if  you  will  keep 
steadily  before  you  at  all  times  the  determination  to  give  your 
best,  and  regard  your  work  as  a  high  and  holy  calling,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  full  performance  of  duty, 
and  the  living  of  a  life  consecrated  to  others. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  young  officer  to 
his  family  after  his  first  battle  of  two  weeks  sounds  the  note  clearly: 

'T  think  less  of  myself  than  I  did,  less  of  the  heights  of  per- 
sonal success  I  aspired  to  climb,  and  more  of  the  service  that  each 
of  us  must  render  in  payment  for  the  right  to  live,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  only  can  we  progress." 

Our  school  has  done  its  best  for  you.  The  success  of  our 
efforts  in  your  behalf  is  in  your  keeping.  We  have  great  hopes 
for  you.  We  look  to  you  to  maintain  a  high  standard  for  the  School 
for  Nurses  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  We  shall  follow  you  with 
loving  interest.  We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  look  to  this 
school  as  your  home  in  love  and  pride.  In  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  I  bid  you  God  speed  in  the  life  on  which  you  are 
about  to  enter. 

The  following  lines  by  the  late  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  were  orig- 
inally spoken  to  the  Congress  of  the  Consultant  Physicians  of  Amer- 
ica and  later  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  of  New  York.  I  have  used  them  before,  at  the 
graduation  of  our  first  class,  but  they  seem  particularly  fitting  at 
this  time : 

God's  ways  are  dark  and  in  their  gloom  we  walk; 
Not  ours  to  know  why  life's  grim  spectres  stalk. 
We  tread  mysterious  paths,  in  touch  with  pain, 
Birth,  death,  disease,  strange  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
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Yet  through  what  change  the  fuller  days  may  bring, 

One  ancient  lesson  will  be  ever  new ; 

One  priceless  lesson  will  be  ever  true; 

To  give  what  none  can  measure,  none  can  weigh, 

Simply  to  go  where  duty  points  the  way; 

To  face  unquestioning  the  fever's  breath ; 

The  deepening  shadows  of  the  vale  of  death ; 

To  bear  Christ's  message  mid  the  battle's  rage, 

The  yellow  plague,  the  leper's  island  cage, 

And  with  our    noblest  "Well  to  understand 

The  poor  man's  call  as  only  God's  command." 

Ay,  under  every  century's  changing  sky 

Shall  the  Greek  Master's  triple  signal  fly, 

Faith,  Honour,  Duty,— Duty  calmly  done, 

That  shouts  no  self  praise  o'er  a  victory  won; 

One  bugle  note  your  only  battle  call, 

One  single  watchword,  Duty — that  is  all. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  FORSYTHE 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  give  to  you  these  long-coveted 
and  well-deserved  pins.  These  years  of  service  in  our  hospital 
have  opened  doors  of  great  opportunity  to  each  of  you,  and  now 
you  go  forth  to  carry  on  your  lives  of  usefulness  in  a  wider  sphere. 
It  is  said  that  Job  looked  at  God  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope,  and  not  until  he  changed  the  position  of  the  instrument 
and  looked  at  God  through  the  other  lens  did  he  realize  His  good- 
ness to  him. 

This  war  has  made  each  of  us  readjust  the  lens  of  our  tele- 
scopes and  created  in  us  a  greater  love  for  helping  others  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  a  letter  that  Gen.  Pershing  had 
written  to  a  group  of  women  workers.  In  presenting  these  pins  to 
you  let  me  use  a  quotation  that  he  gave:  "It  is  better  to  die  for 
an  ideal  and  live  forever  than  to  live  for  one's  self  and  die  forever." 
(Pins  were  here  presented  to  graduates.)  And  so,  young  women, 
we  send  you  forth  to  lives  of  usefulness  in  the  full  confidence  that 
you  will  measure  up  to  your  opportunities,  remembering  that  hu- 
man life  is  a  mission  of  which 

"The  aim  is  service, 

The  law  sacrifice, 

The  strength  fellowship  with  God." 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  some  interesting  work  with 
insurance  companies  regarding  accident  cases  who  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  account  of  injuries  received  while  at  work.  Our 
part  is  to  direct  the  re-establishment  of  the  injured  person  in  work 
which  will  support  him  and  his  family.  One  of  our  patients  is  a 
man  entitled  to  a  large  sum  because  of  permanent  injury,  but  the 
interest  on  that  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  family. 
We  believe  this  man  can  be  industrially  re-educated  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Government  is  planning  to  rehabilitate  the  man  who 
may  be  disabled  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  The  community  suffers 
when  any  number  of  it  lives  in  complete  idleness;  the  tendency  of 
the  average  person  is  to  drift  into  harmful  habits  when  there  are 
no  financial  or  other  obligations. 

We  have  had  ten  Red  Cross  patients  since  April.  Five  were 
maternity,  three  surgical  and  two  medical.  Our  conferences  re- 
garding these  families  are  always  interesting,  showing  the  careful 
plans  to  build  up  the  family  to  independence,  and  the  effort  of  the 
War  Department  to  see  that  each  man  in  the  service  who  leaves 
any  dependents  allots  a  fair  share  of  his  pay  and  assumes  a  definite 
responsibility,  and  that  he  is  also  relieved  of  anxiety  about  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the  family. 

Hinsdale  Fresh  Air  Home  took  some  of  our  convalescents  the 
last  two  weeks  in  June.  We  hope  to  secure  outings  for  several 
others  during  the  summer. 

Triplets,  now  fifteen  months  old,  have  been  in  the  hospital 
since  early  in  May.  They  are  very  pale  and  have  been  very  sick, 
but  we  hope  they  are  now  improving.  The  infant  welfare  nurse 
thought  the  mother  was  indifferent,  but  after  the  babies  had  been 
here  a  few  weeks  and  she  began  to  be  a  little  rested  we  learned 
she  was  overworked  and  under-nourished.  There  are  other  small 
children  and  a  small  income. 

We  are  interested  in  a  family  of  eight  children  whose  mother 
recently  died  at  home,  although  she  had  been  a  patient  here  several 
times  in  the  last  few  months.  The  oldest  girl  is  twelve,  interested 
in  school  and  anxious  to  keep  up  with  her  class,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  home  a  great  deal  since  her  mother's  illness.  When  the 
mother  was  well  the  income  was  sufficient  for  their  needs,  but  in- 
creasing prices  for  necessities,  added  to  the  mother's  disability,  has 
brought  a   serious  financial  difficulty.     The  smaller  children  need 
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clothing  because  there  was  no  one  to  attend  to  that  during  the 
mother's  illness,  so  we  made  an  exception  to  our  rule  about  giving 
material  help  and  collected  some  things  for  those  who  needed  it 
most.  We  have  tried  to  help  the  father  get  a  housekeeper,  but  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  but  a  small  sum  and  no  one  will  accept  what 
he  offers.  The  relatives  are  helping  with  the  children  as  much  as 
they  can,  but  have  their  own  families.  Although  Polish,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  the  children  have  been  going  to  Erie  Chapel,  where  they 
have  had  many  pleasures  as  well  as  some  instruction  in  household 
duties.  Miss  Towne  has  helped  them  in  numberless  neighborly 
ways  and  is  now  trying  to  get  an  outing  for  the  three  school  chil- 
dren. The  two  boys  of  working  age  ran  away  a  few  days  after  the 
father  announced  that  he  would  marry  again  if  he  did  not  soon  find 
a  housekeeper;  he  is  a  devoted  father,  although  not  demonstrative, 
so  he  sacrificed  one  or  two  days'  work  (and  pay)  to  hunt  them  up. 
We  hope  our  interest  and  help  will  get  them  safely  through  the 
summer. 

Our  average  number  of  cases  this  quarter  has  been  168  each 
month,  with  50  of  these  new  ones.  There  have  been  851  office 
calls,  478  visits  in  homes,  194  letters  received  and  155  written. 
We  had  477  co-operations  with  87  different  organizations.  Seven 
patients  were  referred  to  Convalescent  Home,  2  to  Grove  House, 
3  to  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  2  to  tuberculosis  dispensaries.  One 
family  was  referred  to  Red  Cross,  3  patients  to  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  3  to  dental  infirmaries,  besides  many  to  Central  Free 
Dispensary  and  Infant  Welfare  stations.  Mr.  Berz  has  given  us 
taxicabs  twice  to  take  patients  to  Convalescent  Home. 

Twenty-two  babies  have  been  supplied  with  breast  milk  from 
the  wet  nurse.  A  new  wet  nurse  was  secured  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

Jessie  Breeze,  Director. 


UNIT  13. 

Letters  are  reaching  the  families  of  the  members  of  Unit  13 
telling  of  their  journey  to  France  and  their  establishment  at  their 
base.  The  promised  letter  to  the  Bulletin  has  not  come,  but  we 
know  that  it  will  be  sent  when  the  Unit  has  become  settled  in  its 
new  work.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  in  its  stead  the 
private  letter  from  Dr.  Grulee,  who  is  giving  splendid  service  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  France. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
Mary  Curry  Desha  Breckinridge 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  for  Nurses  gave  its  first  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  our  country  on  the  morning  of  June  the  twenty- 
third,  when  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mary  Curry  Desha  Breckin- 
ridge left  her  body ;  a  body  which  had  grown  so  weary  and  ill  after 
her  continuous  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  culminating  in  her 
answer  to  the  call  for  nurses  near  the  firing  line,  even  before  our 
country  joined  the  ranks  of  the  nations  fighting  to  make  the  world 
a  fit  place  in  which  to  live. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  before  her  body  was  taken  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  for  burial,  Miss  McMillan  arranged  a  simple  service  in 
the  Nurses  Home.  At  the  foot  of  the  gray  casket  was  draped  the 
American  flag,  which  was  a  gift  to  the  Home  last  Christmas  from 
two  of  our  nurses,  Miss  Lina  Davis  and  Miss  P.  K.  Jones,  and  at 
the  head  was  our  service  flag  dedicated  at  our  recent  graduating  ex- 
ercises, and  between  and  round  about  were  flowers  from  many 
friends.  Dr.  Wm.  Chalmers  Covert  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  conducted  the  service.  A  group  of  student  nurses  sang 
"Abide  With  Me."  Dr.  Covert  read  triumphant  verses  from  the 
Psalms  and  Revelations  and  in  his  short  talk  led  us  all  to  see  how 
worth  while  a  life  of  service  is  and  how  long  its  inspiration  lasts. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  then  spoke  from  her  personal  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  life  of  Curry  Breckinridge. 

She  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  are:  Desha 
Breckinridge,  editor  of  the  Lexington  Herald ;  Mrs.  Lyman  Chalkey 
and  Robert  Breckinridge,  Lexington,  and  Miss  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,  University  of  Chicago. 

Her  first  public  service  for  the  poor  was  in  Lexington,  when, 
as  a  very  young  girl  she  qualified  for  a  teacher  and  taught  in  a 
kindergarten.  Later,  she  organized  and  taught  in  a  night  school 
for  news  and  messengers  boys  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  1905, 
she  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  gradu- 
ating in  1908.  From  the  beginning  of  her  career  as  a  nurse,  she 
was  a  pioneer — first  a  supervising  nurse  at  the  Elgin  State  Hospital 
among  the  mentally  ill  (a  service  made  possible  through  the  work 
of  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities). She  remained  there  until  her  health  was  impaired.  After 
recovery,  her  next  service  was  as  one  of  the  first  field  nurses  em- 
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ployed  by  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium ;  she  worked  with 
Dr.  Sacks  for  several  years,  later  assisting  in  a  survey  made  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  into  living  conditions  in  the  rural  districts.  She 
served  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  the  district  about  Dayton,  O.,  after 
the  flood  in  1913.  Early  in  1915,  the  Murphy  unit  was  organized 
for  service  in  France  with  the  British  Expeditionary  force.  She 
had  always  loved  France,  had  lived  there  as  a  child,  and  spoke 
French  well.  She  went  over  with  this  unit,  served  with  them  as 
long  as  needed,  and  then  transferred  to  the  Ambulance  Service, 
When  the  United  States  declared  war,  she  transferred  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  was  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Paris  under 
Dr.  Blake.  Most  of  this  last  period  was  spent  in  the  care  of  the 
terribly  wounded  men  in  the  wards  given  over  to  head  and  jaw 
surgery,  where  not  only  her  strength,  but  her  sympathies,  were 
sorely  tried.  She  was  in  France  twenty-two  months  and  came 
home  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  base  hospital  in  Kentucky. 
Already  much  worn,  she  worked  enthusiastically,  going  about  the 
country  speaking  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  finally,  to  make 
herself  even  more  useful,  went  to  Cleveland,  O.,  to  take  a  course  in 
anaesthesia.  Early  in  April  she  suffered  a  violent  chill,  and  from 
that  time  it  has  been  a  fight  to  live — the  last  six  weeks  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  Miss  Addams,  in  closing  her  talk,  read  this 
poem  from  the  Literary  Digest  of  June  22,  written  by  Harry  Webb 
Farrington,  now  fighting  in  France : 

I. 

Across  the  sea 

There  comes  the  call 

Of  France  to  me. 
I  hear  the  muffled,  tender  sound 
Of  little  children,  underground, 
Denied,  bereft  of  everything: 
The  right  to  play,  to  learn,  and  sing. 

Dear  little  child 

Across  the  sea, 

I'll  come  to  sing 

And  play  with  thee. 

II. 

From  over  there, 

I  hear  the  call 

From  France  in  prayer : 
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The  women  calling  for  their  mate, 
Now  widowed  by  the  Huns  of  Hate ; 
Brides,  homeless,  childless,  all  alone, 
Are  brooding  o'er  a  pile  of  stone. 

Heroic  souls, 

I'll  come  to  share 

Thy  bitter  grief 

And  blind  despair. 

III. 

From  over  sea, 

There  comes  sad  sound 

From  France  to  me : 

The    painful  peal  of  broken  bells 

Xow  shattered  by  Satanic  shells ; 

The  war-sick  wind,  that  wails  and  whines, 

Through  battered  walls  of  sacred  shrines. 

0  House  of  Prayer 
Where  God's  yet  found, 
I'll  help  to  heal 

Thy  wicked  wound. 

IV. 

Beyond  the  Seine 

1  hear  the  cry 

Of  France  in  pain: 

The  shrieks  from  shell-hole,  trench,  and  wire, 
Men  crazed  by  gas  and  liquid  fire ; 
Dumb  agonies  from  No  Man's  Land, 
Low  groans  beneath  the  surgeon's  hand. 

O  stricken  land, 
Where  evils  reign, 
Thy  call  to  me 
Is  not  in  vain. 

The  name,  Curry  Desha  Breckinridge,  is  first  on  our  roll  of 
honor,  and  she  is  our  first  nurse  to  give  her  life  in  our  country's 
cause. 

Elnora  E.  Thomson,  Class  1909. 
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Dear  Miss  McMillan: 

On  May  24  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  students  gradu- 
ating that  day  from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School, 
and  you  were  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  the  Hospital  Bulletin 
might  find  space  for  the  address  I  attempted  to  make  at  that  time. 
It  would  be  a  very  real  gratification  to  me  if,  instead  of  publishing 
what  I  then  tried  to  say,  space  could  be  given  to  a  brief  statement 
concerning  my  sister,  Curry  Desha  Breckinridge,  a  graduate  of 
your  Training  School  in  1908,  who  was  then  very  ill  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  who  has  since  then  (June  23rd)  died.  I 
came  that  day  bearing  messages  directly  from  her  which,  because 
of  lack  of  self-control,  I  was  unable  to  give  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  do. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before,  May  23,  she  drew  from 
under  her  pillow  a  copy  of  the  following  verses,  which  had  been 
addressed  to  her  when  she  completed  her  training  course : 

To-night  is  our  training  finished ; 
And  we  go  to  the  work  we  planned, 
Knowing  a  nurse's  duty 
To  obey  and  to  understand. 

If  we  do  it  for  money  only, 
We  are  cursed,  as  the  soul  is  cursed 
Who  is  offered  the  best  and  highest, 
And  makes  for  its  choice  the  worst. 

At  best  we  shall  grow  disheartened 
At  the  days  full  of  little  things; 
Our  spirits  will  plod  foot-weary, 
Where,  dreaming,  we  sped  on  wings. 

But  this  is  the  nurse's  lesson, — 
That  nothing  is  "great"  or  "small," 
Each  day  shall  appoint  our  mission. 
Each  moan  shall  renew  our  call. 

We  must  answer  with  help  and  comfort 
For  the  strong  man's  agony. 
For  a  woman's  awful  travail, 
Or  a  baby's  fretful  cry. 
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When  the  Word  made  flesh  was  with  us, 
His  days,  with  their  age-long  grace, 
Were  brimming  with  doing  kindness 
In  a  little,  narrow  place. 

Each  call,  as  it  came,  He  answered, 
As  equal  before  His  eyes, 
Healing  the  Roman's  servant 
Or  bidding  the  dead  arise. 

He  was  fast  asleep  and  weary 
When  they  waked  him  with  outcries  rude. 
The  Lord  who  had  made  the  heavens 
Took  thought  for  a  sick  child's  food. 

Is  our  work,  then,  too  little ! 

Lord  Christ,  from  Thy  high  estate, 

Put  forth  the  torch  of  Thy  hand  in  our  hands 

And  make  all  our  service  great. 

She  said  to  me  as  I  read  them  over:  "Of  course,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  live  up  to  those  verses,  but  I  have  tried,  you  know." 
And  then,  to  prove  to  me  that  she  had  "tried,"  she  recalled  incident 
after  incident,  until  I  was  overcome,  knowing  by  the  daily  practice 
of  her  life  during  all  the  years  how  she  had  achieved  as  well  as 
"tried,"  and  said :  "I  can't  say  things  this  way,  dear.  I'll  say  them 
the  best  I  can,  and  people  will  know  whom  I  have  in  mind."  And 
she  said :  "It  is  not  that  I  want  them  to  know  who  it  is,  but  that 
these  lines  tell  what  nursing  means."  In  order  that  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  might  have  the  lines  themselves,  a  typewritten 
copy  was  sent  each  one  who  graduated  that  day. 

Several  alumnae  from  earlier  classes  made  brief  visits  to  her 
that  afternoon,  and  on  my  return  she  said :  "I  wonder  why,  when 
they  come  to  see  me,  so  many  people  have  tears  in  their  eyes?" 
And  I  said,  "They  think  of  France.  If  you  get  well,  you  go  to 
serve  France."  "Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "they  think  of  France,  and 
tears  come  for  France."  She  went  to  France  in  July  of  1915,  and 
in  one  of  her  earliest  letters,  August  6,  1915,  from  there,  I  find  the 
following : 

"You  remember  how  father  used  to  talk  about  the  best  soldier 
he  ever  knew — he  was  so  faithful  in  details  that  no  matter  how 
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long  the  march,  no  matter  how  weary  or  hungry  he  might  be,  he 
always  looked  after  his  horse  first,  then  his  accoutrements,  then 
himself,  so  that  he  was  always  ready.  I  don't  live  up  to  this,  but 
I  try,  and  now  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  ready." 

She  died  June  23.  She  never  knew  that  she  was  not  going  to 
get  well.  The  last  response  she  .made  was  on  the  day  before  she 
died,  when  she  was  asked  by  Dr.  Post,  "How  are  you  this  morn- 
ing?" and  she  said,  "All  right,  Doctor."  During  her  illness  she  did 
not  speak  of  death,  but  always  of  recovery.  We  know,  however, 
what  she  thought  of  death.  On  the  fifteenth  of  last  January,  just 
after  she  arrived  in  -Cleveland,  where  she  had  gone  for  special 
training,  she  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"Isn't  Life  a  wonderful '  adventure — and  Death  more  wonder- 
ful than  Life?  I  believe  we  will  find  it,  too,  worth  while.'  "Before 
I  start  away  from  home,  I  am  always  melancholy  and  fearful.  I 
feel  like  it  is  to  be  a  dive  from  a  great  height  into  cold  water.  Then 
nearly  always  it  is  so  interesting  and  so  worth  while,  and  I  am  so 
glad  I  did  not  keep  on  in  the  easy  way.  Death,  too,  will  be  like 
that,  I  think."  "  y 

She  had  had  death  as  a  constant  companion  for  over  two  years. 
Life  she  knew  to  be  very  hard,  but  she  had  no  other  thought  than 
that  her  life  was  to  be  at  least  long  enough  for  her  to  serve  through 
the  war  and  through  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war.  Noth- 
ing ever  lessened  her  eagerness  for  that  service.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  her  illness  she  wrote  'from  the  hospital  in  Cleveland,  "I 
feel  so  alone,  like  a  shipwrecked  person  on  a  raft,  and  so  weary. 
Too  weary  to  think  of  anything-— except  now  the  soldiers  need  to 
be  cared  for." 

One  of  her  friends  has  said  of  her  that  she  has  been  given 
"honorable  ^discharge."  But  she  did  not  seek  such  discharge  nor 
desire  that  her  task  should  be  ended  so  long  as  there  was  need  of 
any  skill  she  possessed  or  any  service  she  could  render.  If  these 
words,  direct  from  her,  may  find  place  in  your  Bulletin,  I  shall  be 
both  grateful  and  proud. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 
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NURSES'  SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  Honor  Roll  now  hanging  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Home,  was  ready  for  the  graduation  exercises  May  24.  It  is  done 
on  parchment,  with  a  heading  of  illuminated  letters  in  the  school 
colors,  with  the  school  pin  in  the  center. 

The  name  of  each  nurse  now  in  service  and  each  nurse  who 
has  served  appears  below  in  letters  of  black.  The  frame  is  of  wal- 
nut.   The  expense  was  borne  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board. 

*       *       * 

On  the  evening  of  May  9  the  Preliminary  Class  gave  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Home  to  the  nurses  of 
the  school  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  our  service  flag. 
An  admission  of  ten  cents  and  "one  cent  war  tax"  was  charged, 
but  larger  contributions  were  made  by  both  graduates  and  pupils. 
Some  of  the  maids  at  the  Home  also  attended  and  contributed. 

The  program  of  music,  including  several  original  performances, 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Miller,  one  of  the  First  Year  nurses,  repeated  the  toast 
to  Unit  13  which  she  gave  at  the  reception  to  the  Unit  last  winter. 

The  Red  Cross  service  flag  was, hung  in  the  room  and  at  the 
close  of  the  program  the  names  of  the  nurses  in  active  service  were 
read  by  Miss. Russell,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  McMillan,  and  as 
each  name  was  read  a  blue  star  was  pinned  on  the  flag.     It  was  a 

most  impressive  ceremony. 

■^  ■  *       *       * 

When  nurses  go  into  government  service  they  should  send  in- 
formation of  this  fact  to  Miss  McMillan,  so  that  no  name  may  be 
omitted  from  either  the 'Honor  Roll  or  the  Service  Flag-. 


RED   CROSS   ACTIVITIES    IN   THE   HOME,    INCLUDING 

THE  MAIDS 

Red  Cross  Christmas  Membership.  . $      40.00 

Second  and  Third  Liberty  Loans. 3,750.00 

Second  Red  Cross  Drive. 71.46 

War  Savings  Stamps , .  .  .' 61.50 

Total   . . . ." $3,922.96 
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NURSES'  ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Presbyterian  graduates  enrolling  for  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice may  be  grouped  together  in  small  Units,  should  they  so.  desire. 
If  they  wish  such  grouping  they  should  so  indicate  in  their  applica- 
tions by  the  words  "for  T.  S.  U.  No.  586,"  and  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  ready  for  duty  at  the  same  date.  If  each  nurse' enroll- 
ing in  this  manner  will  send  her  name  also  to  Miss  McMillan,  the 
formation  of  the  Units  may  be  aided. 

The  Graduating  Class  of  1918  was  entertained  at  tea  in  the 
Wedgwood  Room  at  Field's  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  23,  by 
the  Alumnae  of  the  school,  according  to  their  usual  custom. 

Mrs.  Bowen,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  in  a  few 
words  of  greeting  urged  the  newly-made  graduates  to  join  the 
Alumnae  family  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Miss  Jessie 
Eyman,  as  President  of  the  Senior  Class;  responded. 

Miss  McMillan,  in  an  informal  talk,  told  of  the  plan  for  an 
Army  School  of  Nursing,  presented  at  the  American  Nurses'  Con- 
vention, held  at  Cleveland  in  May,  indorsed  by  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education,  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  and  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Organization,  and  which  has  since  been 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General.  ? 

Miss  McMillan  also  explained  the  course  of  training  to  "be 
given  this  summer  at  the  Vassar  College  Training  Camp,  and  in 
addition  told  of  the  need  for  army  commissions  for  nurses  in  active 
service,  and  said  that  in  order  for  this  to  -become  a  law  it  will  be 
necessary  for  nurses  to  use  all  the  influence  which  they  possess  to 
secure  it. 

Sixty-five  nurses  overseas,  as  well  as  an  additional  number  in 
Home  Service,  greatly  reduced  the  number  entertaining  this  year, 
but  these  were  remembered  with  pride  by  their  sisters  still  on  Civil 
duty,  and  a  greeting  was  sent  to  those  who  could  be  reached. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  4,  in  the  sun  parlor  of  the  Home,  Mrs.  Alice 
Bowen  presiding.  The  revised  Constitution,  copies  of  which,  had 
previously  been  sent  to  members,  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Miss  Jessie  Bradley,  of  the  Red  Cross,  gave  an  interesting- 
talk  on  "Home  Defense." 

A  Recruiting  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  with 
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the  following  nurses  as  members:  Miss  Charlotte  Landt  (Chair- 
man), Miss  Alma  Foerster,  Miss  Ella  Van  Doren. 

Miss  Alma  E.  Foerster,  Class  of  1910,  a  recently  returned 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission,  which  visited  Roumania  in 
1917,  spoke  for  a  short  time  on  some  of  the,  remarkable  experiences 
which  fell  to  her  lot  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Miss  Foerster  has  been  informed  by  the  Red  Cross  that  the 
King-  of  Roumania  has  conferred  the  "brevet  honor"  upon  the 
Commission  sent  to  his  country;  what  this  honor  is  to  mean  has 
not  been  learned. 

Headed  by  Miss  Mabel  K.  Adams,  chref  nurse  of  Base  Hos- 
pital Unit  13,  one  hundred  nurses  of  the  Unit  marched  in  the  Red 
Cross  parade  in  New  York  City,  May  18. 

:  The  Chicago  nurses  had  a  preferred  position  in  the  line  just 
behind  a  group  of  regular  army  nurses  who  headed  the  nurses'  sec- 
tion .of  the  parade.        • 

The  nurses  of  Unit  13  sailed  for  France  a  short  time  after  this 
parade. 

June  2  Miss  McMillan  received  a  cablegram  from  Miss  Mabel 
Adams,  from  "somewhere  in  France."  Numerous  post  cards  have 
since  been  received  from  Presbyterian  nurses  in  the  Unit,  but  let- 
ters have  not  yet  begun  to  arrive. 

The  following-  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Red  Cross  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing : 

.  "An  important  service  to  which  Red  Cross  nurses  are  being 
called  in  increasing  numbers,  is  that  of  instructor  and  lecturer. 
Last  year  a  call  came  for  an  enrolled.  Red  Cross  nurse  who  might 
represent  Red  Cross  interests  in  a  Chautauqua  course  to  be  given 
under  the  RadclifTe  Bureau.  For  the  season  of  1918  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  requested  that  four  Red  Cross  nurses  be  assigned  to 
this  work. 

/"'"Every  morning  in  the  week  except  Sunday  the  nurse  gives 
to  a  new  audience,  a  health  talk  and  a  demonstration  of  some  nurs- 
ing procedure;  in  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  the  Red  Cross  in 
peace  and  war." 

■  Miss  Dolly  Twitchell  of  the  Class  of  1912  is  doing  this  work 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  the  South.  An  interesting  letter  was  received 
recently,  written  from  Lineville,  Ala. 

Nurses  who  have  gone  into  active  service  since  the  April  Bul- 
letin are:  : 
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Miss  Helene  Framsted,  Class  of  1914,  at  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  member  of  Unit  11. 

Miss  Olive  Wilcox,  Class  of  1910,  at  Camp  Mead,  near  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Miss  Sarah  Crosby,  Class  of  1912,  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  in 
South  Carolina. 

Miss  Frieda  Carlson,  Class  of  1917,  has  been  notified  to  be 
ready  for  service  July  1,  and  is  daily  awaiting  orders  and  trans- 
portation. 

Alumnae  members  who  have  not  paid  in  full  their  Mary  Byrne 
dues,  are  asked  to  remember  this  fund,  and  hasten  their  payments 
if  possible,  so  that  the  Hospital  may  be  paid  the  amount  still  due, 
and  the  nurses  who  may  be  ill  have  the  full  use  of  the  Mary 
Byrne  Room. 

Miss  Candice  Monfort,  Class  of  1907,  is  an  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  in  the  Hospital. 

Miss  Monfort  was  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  four  years. 

Miss  Mary  Gunther,  Class  of  1915,  is  relieving  in  Miss  Mc- 
Millan's office  during  the  summer  vacation  period.  Miss  Gunther 
has  been  a  private  duty  nurse  since  her  graduation. 

Married — Miss  Edith  Boone,  Class  of  1915,  April  20,  to  Ernest 
Williams  of  Madisonville,  Ky. 

Married—  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Brey,  Class  of  1918,  to  Lieuten- 
ant Conrad  O.  Rogne,  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force,  stationed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  5,  at  the  home 
of  her  classmate,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Holland,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Ernimie  Gebhart,  Class  of  1918,  to  Richard  S.  Hiney  of  Chicago. 

June  15th  130  nurses  of  the  school,  including  Miss  McMillan, 
Miss  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  staff,  graduates,  student 
nurses  and  preliminaries,  marched  in  the  nurses'  parade  through 
the  "loop"  in  the  interest  of  recruiting.  The  parade  consisted  of 
3,000  nurses,  and  was  considered  impressive. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  greatest  feature  of  modern  philanthropic  methods  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  "all  in  it."  The  support  of  our  charities  and  the 
raising  of  our  Liberty  Loans  have  not  been  left  to  the  prosperous, 
but  by  "Tag  Day"  methods,  have  made  their  appeal  to  the  man  on 
the  street.  The  advantages  are  obvious.  Thus  specific  charities 
are  introduced  to  the  general  public  and  the  general  public  (more 
generous  than  we  thought)  is  introduced  to  the  charity  worker, 
while  for  the  raising  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  what  it  stands  for, 
responsibility  is  shared  by  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  popular  giving  will  not  be  discon- 
tinued when  liberty  is  won,  but  that  it  will  still  go  on  so  that  every 
soldier  and  sailor  who  has  served  the  great  cause,  and  every  unfor- 
tunate child,  man  or  woman  may  be  placed  upon  as  firm  a  physical, 
educational  and  vocational  basis  as  his  powers  will  allow. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  in  the  van  of  this  progressive 
work,  both  as  to  giving  and  to  serving.  Twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, representing  200  givers,  was  the  contribution  of  its  personnel 
to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  The  splendid  development  of  its  Occu- 
pational Therapy  and  Social  Service  departments  speaks  for  its 
service. 
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VISITING  NURSES'  COURSE  IN  FRANCE 
By  Clifford  G.  Grulee 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  France  I  was  assigned  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  that  Bureau  in  and  around  Lyons.  The  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  was  twofold.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  was  to  take 
care  of  repatriated  and  refugee  children  and  children  of  the  civil 
population  who  were  unable  to  receive  proper  care,  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  hospital  facilities  and  the  number  of  physicians  re- 
duced by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  There  was,  however,  a  sec- 
ondary movement  which  was  of  a  great  deal  of  importance.  This 
was  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  This  latter 
movement  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  appalling  fact  that  the  death 
rate  in  France  was  almost  twice  the  birth  rate.  Among  other  efforts 
to  attain  the  secondary  object  was  the  formation  of  a  corps  of 
visiting  nurses. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  we  must  get 
a  proper  idea  of  the  nursing  situation  in  France.  There  were  almost 
no  trained  nurses  in  France  as  we  know  them.  Only  one  or  two 
hospitals  throughout  France  gave  the  regular  nurses'  course.  The 
Infirmiere  is  little  better  than  the  scrubmaid  and  her  standing  in 
the  community  was  in  accord  with  her  ability.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  if  we  were  to  succeed,  not  only  to  have  the 
proper  course  of  training,  but  of  far  greater  importance  was 
the  choice  of  the  women  to  be  given  this  course.  Our  first  ob- 
ject, therefore,  was  to  choose  these  women  from  the  proper 
home  surroundings  so  that  their  presence  in  the  course  would 
give  dignity  and  standing  to  the  work.  For  this  purpose  we 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  asking  the  women  most  identified  with 
charitable  work  in  Lyons  to  aid  us.  These  were  Madame 
Gillet-Motte,  who  is  well  known  for  her  work  with  repatriated 
children ;  Madame  Cozon,  who  is  identified  with  the  work  for  the 
wounded  French  soldiers ;  Madame  Herriot,  the  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Lyons,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  war  charities, 
especially  the  provisioning  of  prisoners ;  Madame  Michon-Morel, 
who  is  interested  in  maternity  work,  and  Madame  Mouisset, 
who  is  identified  with  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  the  co-operation  which  these  women 
gave  us  was  most  whole-hearted  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
work,  and  was  invaluable.  Every  candidate  for  the  course  must 
have  a  personal  recommendation  from  one  of  these  ladies.   After 
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all  the  applications  were  in  our  hands,  the  five  ladies  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  our  head  nurse,  Miss  Sophia  Nelson  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  the  nurse  who  was  to  direct  the  course, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mitchell  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  formed  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  applicants  twenty-five  were  chosen  by  this 
committee.  In  this  way  we  not  only  secured  women  fitted  for 
the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  but  also  we  were 
able  to  obtain  many  who  had  had  one  to  two  years'  experience 
in  French  hospitals  attending  to  the  wounded.  Each  one  of 
the  women  chosen,  on  her  demand,  was  to  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  not  to  exceed  100  francs  a  month,  as  mainte- 
nance allowed  during  her  course  of  study. 

The  course  itself  was  divided  into  two  sections,  a  didactic 
course  and  practical  work.  The  didactic  course  consisted  in  lec- 
tures given  by  the  leading  medical  men  in  the  University  of 
Lyons.  No  better  are  to  be  found  in  France.  The  course  was 
arranged  by  Dr.  Chatin  and  the  co-operation  of  these  overworked 
physicians  was  something  for  which  we  all  felt  exceedingly  grate- 
ful. They  not  only  gave  the  lectures  mentioned,  but  many  of 
them  also  assisted  by  taking  small  groups  of  the  pupils  through 
their  wards  several  times  a  week. 

The  practical  nursing  course  was  directed  by  Miss  Mitchell. 
Under  her  were  two  French  trained  nurses  whom  we  had  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Hamilton's  hospital  in  Bordeaux.  The  courses 
were  carried  out  in  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  the  pupils 
being  divided  into  small  groups  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
these  nurses.  The  course  was  quite  complete,  requiring  four 
months  in  all,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  nurses  underwent 
an  oral  examination  both  by  the  physicians  who  gave  the  lec- 
tures and  by  the  American  nurses  who  superintended  the  prac- 
tical training.  We  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  of  the  French  physicians.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  each  nurse  was  presented  with  a  complete  resume  of 
the  lectures  and  with  a  book  which  detailed  the  laws  of  France 
as  well  as  the  various  charitable  efforts  of  Lyons,  which  was 
compiled  at  our  request  by  Dr.  Mouret,  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Rhone,  and  published  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  When  the 
course  was  finished  each  one  of  the  nurses,  known  as  "visiteur 
d'enfant,"  was  given  a  salary  of  250  francs  a  month  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  they  were  assigned  to  duty  with  physicians 
or  charitable  organizations. 

When  I  left  Lyons  they  had  only  been  at  work  a  month, 


but  their  work  had  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  physicians  who 
were  at  first  skeptical  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  such  a 
course  were  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  giving  the  training,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  have  great  influence  toward  promoting  trained 
nurses  in  France. 


THE  PLACE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

RECONSTRUCTION    WORK 

Marguerite  H.  Moorehead 

"For  your  to-morrow  they  gave  their  to-day."  This  has 
been  said  recently  of  our  boys  in  service,  and  as  we  read  from 
week  to  week  of  the  wounded  being  sent  home,  nothing  seems 
of  greater  interest  than  the  provisions  being  made  for  the  "to- 
morrow" of  those  whose  gift  has  been  so  generous.  Every 
nation  now  at  war  is  giving,  necessarily,  serious  consideration 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  her  men.  In  our  own  country  plans 
are  being  formed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  conditions. 
At  the  present  time  the  Government  has  designated  fifteen 
hospitals  for  reconstruction  work.  These  are  in  the  East,  with 
the  exception  of  one  in  San  Francisco,  one  in  New  Mexico  and 
one  near  us,  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

General  Hospital  No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  is  for  the 
blind.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  glad  for,  that  the  percentage  of  our 
men  who  have  returned  blind  is  small.  At  Evergreen  (as  the 
hospital  at  Roland  Park  is  called)  the  number  is  under  twenty- 
five.  The  hospital  itself,  formerly  a  beautiful  home,  given  to 
the  Government  by  its  owner,  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garnett,  is 
composed  of  a  main  house  and  a  group  of  other  buildings,  among 
them  a  guest  house.  Here  some  member  of  the  patient's  family 
is  kept  at  Government  expense,  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  that 
there  may  be  a  complete  comprehension  of  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blinded  man  before  he  is  discharged  and  sent  home. 
This  is  but  one  feature  of  the  splendid  work  done  under  Col. 
Bordley. 

Our  first  blinded  soldier — Sergeant  Zimmerman — sent  to 
Evergreen  for  re-education  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind  being 
blind  was  not  half  as  bad  as  not  making  good  and  I  learned 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  as  a  means  of  making  good."  ^spirit 
worthy  of  our  best  endeavor! 

It  may  be  well  to  refresh  our  minds  with  a  differentiation 
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of  terms.  To  rehabilitate  is  to  reinstate  or  restore  to  a  previous 
state  or  condition.  This  is  often  accomplished  by  simple  means, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  disabled  soldier  it  usually  means  recon- 
struction. If  the  man  cannot  be  restored  to  his  previous  con- 
dition he  must  then  be  re-educated  functionally  and  mentally, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  had  lacked  education  previous 
to  his  army  service,  it  means  reconstruction  and  education  if  he 
is  to  compete  with  the  physically  whole.  The  steps  then  are : 
Reconstruction  by  the  surgeon,  physician,  nurse,  masseur;  edu- 
cation and  re-education  by  the  physical  director,  the  occupational 
aide,  the  vocational  adviser,  the  educational  and  vocational  ex- 
pert. 

The  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  can  only  be  estimated. 
Earlier  in  the  year  estimation  was  made  that  for  every  million 
men  overseas  100,000  would  each  year  be  returned  and  one-fifth 
of  this  number,  or  20,000,  would  require  re-education.  This 
estimation  has  varied  to  as  low  a  figure  as  4,000  or  5,000.  No 
man  disabled  in  service  is  to  be  discharged  from  service  until 
every  effort  has  been  made  for  physical  and  mental  restoration, 
and  the  man  has  attained  recovery,  or  as  near  complete  recovery 
as  his  disability  will  permit.  If  not  taking  this  position  the 
Government  would  release  into  the  community  handicapped  men 
who  were  drafted  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  unprovided  for 
readjustment  to  civil  life. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  need  for  this  work,  that  this  re- 
adjustment may  be  accomplished  with  full  justice  both  to  the 
man  and  the  community.     These  needs  are  classed  as  sevenfold : 

1.  To  insure  economic  independence. 

2.  To  avoid  vocational  degeneration. 

3.  To  prevent  exploitation. 

4.  To  conserve  trade  skill. 

5.  To  insure  national  rehabitation. 

6.  To  adjust  supply  of  labor  to  demand. 

7.  To  develop  new  vocational  efficiency. 

The  stages  of  rehabilitation  which  lead  eventually  to  voca- 
tional education  must,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  overlap.  Fol- 
lowing closely  the  physical  reconstruction  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  vocational  work,  comes  occupational  therapy,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  Occupational  Aide.  Of  this  most  interesting 
subject  one  now  hears  much.  Its  importance  is  becoming  more 
generally  recognized  and  its  meaning  understood. 


Quoting  a  Federal  Bulletin :  "The  war  emergency  and  the 
widespread  public  interest  in  war  cripples  makes  the  present 
an  opportune  moment  for  the  serious  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  occupational  therapy.  It  touches  vital  problems  and  must 
be  utilized  in  the  future  not  only  in  healing  and  alleviating  more 
extensively  those  whom  it  now  touches,  but  in  reaching  all 
classes.  Aiding  the  physical  recovery  and  preparing  the  patient 
for  the  expert  in  vocational  training,  this  work  begins  at  the 
bedside  with  hand-work  of  the  simplest  sort,  rousing  an  interest, 
not  self  centered,  not  morbid;  and  when  the  man  is  able  to 
leave  his  ward  he  passes  on  with  physical  and  mental  attitude 
such  that  he  can  receive  helpfully,  technical  training  supple- 
mentary to  his  previous  experiences,  or  as  a  foundation  for  a 
new  line  of  work." 

The  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  being  the  one 
perhaps  most  generally  known,  a  mention  specifically  of  the 
work  being  done  there  in  occupational  therapy  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Knitting,  weaving,  cord  work,  whittling,  basketry,  block 
printing,  wood-carving  and  similar  hand  work  for  which  equip- 
ment can  be  readily  carried  about  are  carried  on,  with  results 
encouraging  and  interesting.  In  the  ward  this  work  is  taught 
by  trained  aides  and  in  the  curative  work-shop  by  vocational 
experts.    At  Ft.  McPherson  experience  is  given  in  twenty  trades. 

Occupational  therapy  is  peculiarly  the  work  for  the  woman 
who  would  help.  It  is  necessary  that  she  be  trained,  but  tech- 
nical ability  alone  does  not  qualify  an  aide.  She  must  be  able 
to  give  not  only  instruction,  but  courage,  stimulate  interest  and 
be  possessed  of  that  intangible  quality  we  call  "human." 

Locally,  training  classes  in  occupational  therapy  are  con- 
ducted at  Henry  Favill  School  of  Occupation,  co-operating  with 
the  Red  Cross  Teaching  Center,  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, and  the  State  Public  Welfare  Department.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  the  civil  and  state  institutions  have  been 
most  helpful,  the  students  of  the  training  classes  receiving  their 
practice  work  in  these  institutions.  This  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark  Slagle,  a  recognized  authority, 
who  is  director  of  Henry  Favill  School  of  Occupations  and  of 
Occupational  Therapy  for  State  Institutions  of  Illinois. 

The  results  so  far  in  516  cases  in  four  Government  recon- 
struction hospitals  show  134  men  able  to  return  to  full  military 
duty,  210  ready  for  limited  service,  12  still  helpless  and  will  be 
institutional   cases,  the   remainder  now   ready,   or  soon  will  be 


with  additional  training,  to  return  to  civil  life  and  thus  release 
a  man  for  service.  Just  now  our  support,  our  sympathy  and  our 
admiration  are  for  the  men  in  the  trenches,  but  the  value  of  the 
man  at  the  bench  compares  well  with  the  man  in  the  trench. 
After  the  war  the  man  wants — and  the  Government  wants — 
the  same  loyalty  to  the  soldiers'  interests  as  now,  that  he  may 
not  be  kept  from  future  independence  by  unwise  sympathy,  but 
that  the  well  worked  out  plans  of  the  Government  for  the  re- 
turned soldiers'  permanent  welfare  may  have  the  same  support 
that  is  given  the  plans  for  his  present  care. 

May  I  add  in  closing  that  the  work  being  done  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Brainard,  should  be  a  matter  of  pride,  and  justifies  the 
support  of  Staff  and  Board.  A  description  follows  of  some  of 
the  cases  treated. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Moorehead's  article  on  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  cases  treated  by 
the  Department  of  Occupation  Therapy  since  August  1st  may 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  some  that  most  of  the  actual  work  with  the  patients  is  done 
by  volunteer  workers.  The  head  of  the  department  is  employed 
by  the  hospital,  but  the  teaching  is  done  largely  by  a  staff  of 
young  women  who  have  received  their  training  either  at  the 
Henry  B.  Favill  School  of  Occupations  or  through  the  Teach- 
ing Center  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Red  Cross.  These 
young  women  are  training  for  service  in  military  hospitals, 
either  at  home  or  overseas,  and  practice  work  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals and  state  institutions  is  part  of  their  preparation.  Presby- 
terian Hospital  has  been  very  fortunate  indeed  in  the  personnel 
of  its  force  of  helpers.  Not  a  single  case  of  infringement  of  hos- 
pital regulations  or  ethics  has  been  reported.  The  young  women 
have  brought  with  them  an  enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness  and 
sympathetic  good  sense  that  has  caused  more  than  one  patient 
to  speak  of  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  work  Avith  them. 

From  August  1st  to  August  17th  the  department  worked 
with  16  patients  and  no  aides.  One  nurse  was  on  dutv  in  the 
shop.  From  August  17th  to  September  7th,  67  patients,  6  aides 
and  2  nurses,  from  September  7th  to  September  14th,  63  patients, 
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6  aides  and  2  nurses.  From  September  16th  to  September  22nd, 
76  patients,  7  aides  and  2  nurses.  When  the  department  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  there  were  56 
patients  on  the  list  and  many  others  who  expected  to  start  work 
the  next  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  workers  was  a  little  colored 
boy  who  had  his  leg  broken  when  he  was  run  into  by  a  "Yel- 
low." He  came  to  the  shop  during  the  hottest  days  in  August. 
It  was  no  trouble  to  get  him  to  work,  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
worked  all  the  time  the  shop  was  open,  he  must  have  enjoyed 
it.  He  made  baskets  at  first,  one  for  his  mother,  one  for  his 
grandmother,  and  one  which  he  sold  with  a  profit  of  25c.  The 
thing  in  which  he  and  all  of  us  took  most  delight  was  a  jointed 
wooden  doll  which  he  made  for  his  aunt.  The  feet  were  his 
own  conception  of  a  doll's  feet.  The  dress  was  his  own  concep- 
tion of  a  doll's  dress.  He  did  have  some  help  about  drafting 
the  pattern,  but  the  cutting,  basting,  and  fitting  were  his  own 
work.  He  was  up  on  crutches  before  he  left  the  hospital,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  walk  around  he  helped  with  the  work  of  the 
shop — sorted  nails,  painted  a  tool  rack,  wound  reed,  etc. 

The  trick  of  getting  people  started  with  a  piece  of  work, 
getting  them  to  "take  their  medicine,"  so  to  speak,  is  to  let  them 
do  the  thing  they  want  to  do.  The  school  teacher  who  wanted 
a  toy  goat  on  wheels  for  her  little  nephew,  the  proud  Irishman 
who  made  a  policeman  jumping-jack  for  his  little  girls,  a  happy 
father  who  made  an  elephant  so  realistic  that  he  wasn't  sure  the 
boys  would  get  it  after  all,  are  examples  of  this  method  of  ap- 
proach. One  day  a  father  whose  son  is  in  the  Navy  came  up 
with  the  paper  pattern  of  a  leather  purse  he  wanted  to  make 
for  his  boy.  It  was  a  special  design.  None  like  it  could  be 
bought,  I  am  sure,  but  said  the  father,  "Wallace  sure  will  like 
that!" 

Miss  B was  a  very  interesting  case.     She  was  a  typical 

neurastheniac — depressed,  morbid,  a  weeper.  At  her  doctor's 
request  an  aide  called  on  her  and  suggested  that  she  do  some- 
thing. "Work !" — and  she  burst  into  tears.  "The  only  reason 
I  am  here  is  because  I  overworked.  And  now  they  want  me 
to  work !"  She  said  she  could  not  read,  she  could  not  even 
listen  if  someone  read  to  her.  Threats  of  drowning  and  a  good 
long  cry  terminated  this  interview.  The  next  clay  the  aide 
brought  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  This  bit  of  thoughtfulness 
moved  her,  and  througdi  her  tears  she  murmured  that  she  didn't 


know  anybody  cared  any  more.  The  following  day  she  started 
a  basket  in  her  room.  Soon  she  consented  to  be  brought  to  the 
shop.  The  first  day  she  came  up  she  would  meet  no  one,  but 
insisted  on  being  taken  to  the  sun  porch,  where  she  observed 
from  a  distance  the  happy  activity  going  on  within.  On  her 
second  visit  she  consented  to  meet  the  director,  and  from  that 
time  on  things  seemed  to  change  for  her.  She  stopped  in  the 
shop,  and  from  sitting  alone  in  a  corner,  she  finally  came  to 
taking  her  place  at  the  common  work  table  and  contributing 
her  share  to  the  conversation.  She  did  good  work,  of  which 
she  was  very  proud.  One  style  of  basket  which  she  developed 
has  been  named  after  her,  and  her  advice  was  often  sought  in 
matters  of  form  and  color.  When  she  left  the  hospital  she  was 
glad  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the  very  thing  she  so  much 
disapproved  of  in  the  beginning. 

One  distinctly  "conversational"  afternoon  comes  to  my 
mind.  An  unknown  gentleman  drifted  in.  Everybody  was  busy 
and  he  attracted  little  attention  at  first.  When  it  came  out  that 
he  was  writing  an  astrological  dictionary  and  when  he  fished 
from  his  pocket  a  star  chart  and  began  to  predict  the  end  of 
the  war,  everybody  was  interested.  For  ten  minutes  he  had 
an  attentive  audience — some  scoffers,  to  be  sure,  but  attentive 
scoffers.  The  personal  touch  entered  in.  You  announced  the 
month  of  your  birth  and  straightaway  the  seer  gave  a  character 
reading  which  entertained  his  hearers,  even  if  it  didn't  always 
please  you.  From  the  shouts  of  laughter  you  never  would  have 
thought  that  this  was  a  city  hospital  and  this  audience  was 
made  up  of  sick  people.  Everybody  went  out  with  a  smile  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Y's  initial  attempt  was  a  waste  basket.  At  first  it  went 
in  too  much,  then  it  went  out  too  much,  and  the  third  time  it 
went  right.  When  the  basket  was  finished  he  wanted  to  make 
a  lamp.  All  the  men  in  the  shop  were  interested  in  that  lamp. 
Must  it  have  an  iron  pipe  to  enclose  the  wire?  Would  the  in- 
surance man  allow  him  to  have  such  a  lamp  without  the  pipe 
inside?  These  were  the  big  questions  of  the  day.  To  be  "abso- 
lutely" safe,  the  pipe  was  produced  and  it  took  three  men  to 
give  it  the  proper  bend.  The  wooden  base  excited  much  dis- 
cussion— too  high,  too  low,  too  wide,  too  narrow.  At  last  the 
lamp  was  under  way.  Mr.  Y.  had  a  relapse  and  went  back  to 
bed  and  the  lamp  went  with  him.  Little  by  little,  it  was  com- 
pleted,  even   to   the   shade.      Silk  was  bought   in   town   for   the 


lining  of  the  shade  and  the  aides  put  it  in  for  him.  The  wiring 
was  done  in  the  shop  and  the  big  day  finally  came  when  the 
finished  lamp  was  taken  to  Mr.  Y.'s  ward.  The  cord  was  at- 
tached, he  turned  the  button,  and  light!  A  poor  man  in  a  bed 
across  the  ward,  who  had  been  lying  listlessly  from  day  to  day, 
sat  straight  up  and  shouted,  "Oh,  boy!  Oh,  boy!  Oh,  boy!" 
He  called  for  a  basket  he  had  laid  aside  because  he  was  too 
sick  to  work,  and  insisted  on  finishing  it  at  once,  for  he,  too, 
must  have  a  "lamp  that  would  really  light." 

Little  Miss  R- — —  succeeded  in  overcoming  a  handicap. 
She  had  blood  poisoning  in  her  right  arm  and  so  was  unable 
to  use  her  right  hand.  She  wanted  very  much  to  make  a  basket 
like  one  she  had  seen  in  her  ward,  but  she  was  discouraged  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  do  it  with  one  hand.  The 
difficulty  was  overcome,  however,  by  screwing  a  wooden  basket 
base  to  a  heavy  board.  The  screw  turned  in  the  heavy  board 
and  allowed  the  basket  to  move  as  occasion  required.  Never 
was  a  girl  happier  than  Miss  R.  when  she  brought  her  two 
baskets  to  the  shop  to  paint  them. 

Mr.  D ,  a  man  who  had  to  stay  in  bed,  became  inter- 
ested in  what  his  neighbors  were  doing.  He  asked  for  materials 
to  make  a  basket.  He  needed  no  help — he  had  made  baskets 
in  the  old  country.  He  finished  a  basket  in  one  day  and  on  the 
wooden  base  he  made  an  excellent  sketch  of  a  robin,  which  he 
asked  to  have  painted  in  color.  Then  he  wanted  a  board  and 
a  picture  of  a  bird  to  copy  in  oils.  From  several  pictures  he 
chose  a  flicker.  The  picture  was  three-quarters  life  size,  and 
he  painted  the  bird  life  size.  It  was  his  first  attempt  with  oils 
and  the  result  was  truly  marvelous.  He  is  a  barber  by  pro- 
fession— a  swarthy  skinned  Syrian.  All  his  life  he  had  wanted 
to  paint  and  at  last  he  had  a  chance  to  try  the  thing  he  wanted 
to  do.     He  had  worked  "for  the  joy  of  the  working." 

Winifred  Brainard, 
Director  Occupational  Therapy  Department. 
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UNIT  13 

When  the  U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital  No.  13  reached  France, 
its  personnel  began  to  change.  Dr.  Lewis,  its  major,  was  de- 
tached and  sent  to  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  5.  Other  doctors 
of  its  staff  and  many  of  the  nurses  were  sent  into  immediate 
duty  nearer  the  front. 

The  enlisted  men  built  their  present  hospital  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  July  that  they  received  their  first  patients. 
These  were  brought  to  Limoges  in  a  wonderfully  equipped  hos- 
pital train  consisting  of  sixteen  cars,  electric  lighted,  with  elec- 
tric fans  and  every  hospital  convenience.  It  took  four  hours 
to  unload  the  train  and  it  proved  a  "man's  job,"  for  these 
wounded  Americans  were  the  "huskiest  lot  of  fellows  ever  seen," 
one  captain  weighing  210  pounds ! 

Since  that  time  the  hospital  has  been  full  of  medical,  surgi- 
cal, fracture  and  shock  patients,  and  with  fine  X-ray  and  op- 
erating rooms,  nurses  and  enlisted  men  feel  more  than  glad  to 
give  care,  comfort  and  cheer  to  those  who  are  enduring  so 
much  for  the  libertv  of  the  world. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  LEWIS 

September  5,  1918. 
My  dear  Mr.   Bacon  : — 

I  have  intended  writing  you  for  some  time,  but  since  early 
in  July  I  have  been  busy  following  the  offensive.  Within  a 
week  after  reaching  our  base  I  was  detached  from  the  Unit 
and  now  am  Surgical  Director  of  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  5. 
We  have  had  some  very  interesting  and  sobering  experiences. 
Montgomery,  McGrath,  Miss  Cromie  and  Miss  Hanson  and  two 
orderlies  are  with  me. 

Ten  days  ago  we  were  ordered  to  move  the  hospital,  which 
is  a  tent  hospital  with  a  five  hundred  bed  capacity.  It  required 
75  camions  to  move  our  equipment  and  within  24  hours  after 
reaching  our  site,  we  were  set  up  and  receiving  patients.  Dur- 
ing the  next  A]/2  days  we  received  and  evacuated  about  1,800 
patients,  750  of  whom  were  operated  upon. 

A  large  Bissonneau  tent  is  our  operating  room.  We  run 
10  operating  tables  twenty-three  hours  a  day,  one  hour  in  the 
morning,  between  7  and  8,  being  devoted  to  cleaning  up.  We 
have  our  own  electric  light  plant,  two  X-ray  machines  and  a 
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fairly  good  equipment,  although  there  are  several  things  that  we 
yet  need. 

In  one  evacuation  hospital  where  we  worked  there  were 
28  tables  working  part  of  the  time ;  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
can  be  turned  out.  One  day  the  team,  Montgomery,  McGrath, 
Misses  Cromie  and  Hanson,  and  myself,  operated  19  out  of  24 
hours.  Most  of  the  time  we  work  a  12-hour  shift,  working  from 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at  night.  This  is  pretty 
stiff  work,  but  when  the  rush  is  over,  we  rest  up  for  the  next 
one.  A  man  can  stand  this  a  long  while,  providing  that  he  has 
a  chance  to  get  his  sleep. 

I  have  visited  Bouresth,  Lucy,  Belleau  Woods  and  Chateau 
Thierry.  No  one  can  realize  until  he  sees  the  lay  of  the  ground 
about  these  places  what  the  American  soldiers  were  up  against. 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Marines  have  earned  an  undying  fame  for 
themselves,  for  when  they  wrent  into  the  fight  at  Belleau  Woods 
they  had  been  brought  up  in  camions  from  their  base  and  some 
of  their  orders  were  given  as  they  dropped  off  of  the  camions. 
They  stopped  the  Germans  dead  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  doubt  but  that  they  saved  Paris. 

The  American  soldier  is  wonderful.  No  one  can  under- 
stand him  unless  he  has  seen  him  when  wounded.  No  com- 
plaint is  ever  heard.  I  have  handled  any  number  of  severe  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  thigh  and  have  never  heard  a  complaint. 
With  five  hundred  severely  wounded  in  this  hospital,  there  is 
less  groaning  than  in  the  Presbyterian. 

The  other  day  I  operated  upon  a  young  boy  from  Michigan 
for  an  abdominal  wound.  He  looked  very  young  and  I  asked 
him  his  age.  He  said,  my  military  age  is  20,  but  really  I  am 
only  18.  He  had  volunteered.  The  next  morning  this  youngster 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  helping  take  care  of  him- 
self. I  told  him  that  he  should  stay  in  bed  and  be  taken  care 
of,  but  he  did  not  want  to  make  any  trouble  for  anyone. 

People  at  home  should  know  the  stuff  these  boys  are  made 
of.  They  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  Remember  me 
to  the  people  at  the  hospital  and  if  you  are  not  too  busy,  let 
me  hear  from  you. 

Very  sincerely, 
Dean  Lewis,  Major  M.  C,  (Signed)  Dean  Lewis. 

Base  Hospital  No.  13, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
A.  P.  O.  753. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
Mrs.  J.  Ellis  Slater 

Mrs.  J.  Ellis  Slater,  a  faithful  and  devoted  member,  passed 
to  her  eternal  reward  on  Monday  evening,  July  29th,  at  her 
home,  after  a  brief  illness.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  her 
son,  who  is  in  France  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  her  daughter,  who  has  just  graduated  from  Bradford 
Academy. 

The  funeral  services,  conducted  by  her  pastor,  Rev.  Louis 
Perkins  Cain,  at  the  Edgewater  Presbyterian  Church,  were  at- 
tended by  a  great  company  of  friends,  and  the  floral  tributes 
filled  the  church  with  beauty  as  if  to  celebrate  her  entrance 
into  eternal  joys. 

Mrs.  Slater  was  possessed  of  fine  attributes  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  had  a  wide  range  of  interests.  She  labored  tirelessly 
for  her  church  in  all  its  departments,  for  our  missions  at  home 
and  abroad,  our  local  charities,  including  the  Presbyterian  set- 
tlements and  missions,  Beulah  Home,  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. In  her  church,  where  she  was  long  a  member,  she  was 
felt  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all  Christian  graces,  and  they 
looked  to  her  for  counsel  and  leadership.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed.  .  A.  E.  H. 


Mrs.  George  Williamson 

Mrs.  George  Williamson  died  on  Saturday,  September  28, 
1918. 

She  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Her  mother  had  been  connected  with  the  hospital  in  its  early 
days.  Mrs.  Williamson  came  on  our  board  in  1914,  from  the 
Hyde  Park  Church,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. She  was  anxious  to  help  Mrs.  Linnell,  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee,  and  she  did  what  she  could,  hoping  to  be 
more  useful  another  year  when  she  became  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  board.  But  a  little  over  a  year  or,  perhaps,  a  year 
and  a  half  later  she  was  stricken  with  a  serious  trouble  and  be- 
came quite  an  invalid.  From  that  time  on  she  came  seldom  to 
the  hospital.  She  was  worried  and  felt  that  she  should  resign 
from  the  board.  She  was  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  remain. 
We  hoped  that  she  would  regain  her  health.  We  considered 
her  a  valuable  member.  There  were  weeks  of  suffering  during 
the  past  winter.     After  a  summer  spent  in  the  sea  air,  she  came 
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home  a  few  weeks  ago  feeling  stronger  and  very  much  encour- 
aged, apparently  so  much  better,  and  going  about  among  her 
friends.  She  suddenly  became  the  victim  of  a  horrible  disease, 
and  after  a  few  days  died  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Mrs.  Williamson  had  an  unusually  attractive  personality. 
She  was  born  with  a  wonderfully  sunny  and  cheery  disposition. 
With  these  gifts  she  possessed  strength  of  character — great, 
good  judgment.  She  was  generous,  unselfish  and  kind  ;  unswerv- 
ing in  her  Christian  faith  and  a  steadfast  friend.  She  had  hosts 
of  friends  who  loved  her  and  mourn  for  her.  C.  P.  W. 


Mrs.  Jacob  Foster 

Mrs.  Jacob  Foster,  for  several  years  a  member  of  our  hos- 
pital board,  also  chairman  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
Committee,  passed  on  to  a  well  earned  reward,  September  26th. 

After  joining  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  eighteen,  she 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  had  signed  up  in  the  Mas- 
ter's service.  Her  work  among  the  Chinese  and  the  young  peo- 
ple of  her  large  Bible  class  is  a  living  monument  of  indefatigable 
personal  labor.  She  saved  more  souls  for  Christ  than  any 
woman  I  have  ever  known  outside  the  regular  missionary  field. 
I|f  any  of  the  Chinese  boys  or  young  people  required  her  serv- 
ices day  or  night,  she  was  ready.  Many  times  has  she  gone 
into  Chinese  quarters  late  at  night,  alone. 

As  her  suffering  grew,  so  did  her  belief  in  the  efficiency  of 
prayer.  When  physicians  could  do  nothing,  she  lived  nearer 
to  our  blessed  Lord  until  she  was  entirely  supported  by  His 
strength. 

We  shall  greatly  miss  her  on  Tag  Day.  Hers  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  at  the  Western  Electric  shops.  Every  year,  since  our 
joining  the  league,  Mrs.  Foster  has  led  her  little  band  of  work- 
ers early  in  the  morning  to  the  field  of  action,  remaining  with 
them  the  whole  day.  Last  year  when  I  telephoned  the  results, 
her  reply  was,  "I  know  it.  I  have  been  on  the  job  all  of  the 
time  praying  for  this." 

She  loved  the  hospital  and  its  work  and  many  times  has 
proved  herself  one  of  our  most  loyal  and  faithful  workers. 

To  the  good  husband  and  two  fine  Christian  sons,  one  in 
France  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  extend  our  loving 
sympathy,  knowing  He  who  has  been  the  guide  and  strength 
of  Mrs.  Foster  will  not  leave  them  comfortless. 

W.  T.  W. 
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CHICAGO  CHILDREN'S  BENEFIT  LEAGUE 

1918  Report 
It  has  been  said, 

He  who  does  one  thing  better  than  anyone  else, 
The  world  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door, 
Even  though  his  hut  be  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest. 

Is  this  not  true  of  the  Chicago  Children's  Benefit  League, 
whose  superior  manner  of  conducting  "Tag  Day"  has  penetrated 
the  forest  of  prejudice,  and  opened  many  paths  to  our  boxes? 
Another  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Children's  "Tag  Day"  was 
demonstrated  on  August  24th,  "Belgium  Day,"  when  a  call  came 
to  the  United  States  across  a  tractless  ocean  from  a  country 
which,  due  to  its  geographical  situation,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Its  little  children  who  long  ago  have 
forgotten  how  to  play,  whose  bodies  are  so  honeycombed  with 
hunger,  pain  and  disease,  stretched  out  their  little  hands  and 
called  for  help  that  their  devoted  Queen  might  still  minister  to 
their  countless  needs.  That  call  was  answered  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  our  country  and  our  own  Chicago  Children's  Benefit 
League  heard  and  responded  to  it  with  only  two  weeks  in  which 
to  prepare  for  the  day.  We  were  told  if  we  could  realize  a  few 
thousand  more  than  the  largest  returns  up  to  that  time  (Cin- 
cinnati contributing  $23,000)  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee 
would  be  greatly  pleased.  So  with  that  thought  in  mind  the 
committee  worked,  and  what  was  the  result?  The  spirit  of 
"I  WILL"  that  prevails  in  Chicago  asserted  itself,  and  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $59,000  was  the  gain  by  our  endeavors,  our  own 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  taking  part  on  that  day. 

As  to  our  own  day,  this  year  it  was  most  encouraging  for 
everything  was  propitious — workers,  supplies  and  weather — for 
a  record  breaking  year.  Never  has  the  response  been  so  great 
as  it  was  this  year.  When  your  committee  called  for  workers, 
you  replied,  "Here  we  are,"  and  with  such  readiness  that  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  October  14th,  at  7  o'clock,  it  found  our 
100  badges  at  work,  with  the  call  coming  still  later  in  the 
morning  "We  want  more  supplies."  Children  appeal  to  the 
heart,  and  the  contributors  not  only  gave  generously,  but  more 
persons  contributed  to  our  cause.  If  each  coin  represents  a 
donor,  10,884  people  gave  to  our  hospital  according  to  a  record 
kept   of   the   fifty-one   boxes   brought   to   our   downtown    head- 
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quarters.  The  largest  box  here  contained  $62.25,  making"  the 
average  box  for  1918  contain  $22.41  as  against  $18.42  for  1917 — 
a  gain  of  twenty  per  cent  for  this  year.  The  largest  box  of  all 
came  from  the  West  Side,  yielding  $72.35.  Eighteen  churches 
gave  their  services  on  that  day,  the  hospital  also  supplying  a 
box  which  brought  in  $44.59.  Of  course,  our  banner  church 
was  the  New  Eighth,  which,  with  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Central  Park  Church  which  ranked  eighth  on  our  list  last  year, 

went  over  the  top  this  year  with $691.09 

2nd  Crerar  Memorial  Church 276.92 

3rd  Normal   Park  Church 267.08 

4th  Second  Church  of  Evanston 203.08 

5th   First   Church   of   Evanston 187.50 

6th  Ravenswood  Church    161.15 

7th   Fullerton  Avenue  Church 143.06 

8th  Third  Church   111.18 

9th  Woodlawn  Church   97.24 

10th  Lake  View  Church    95.18 

and  so  on  down  the  list,  making  a  total  of  $2,625.08 — over  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  collection  on  that  day.  Our  expenses  de- 
ducted, leaves  us  a  total  of  $2,500,  which  amount  enables  us  to 
complete  the  endowment  of  $5,000  for  bed  No.  2  and  a  good 
start  toward  bed  No.  3. 

Mrs.  Wm.   R.   Tucker, 
Chairman,  Tag  Day  Committee. 


THANKSGIVING  LINEN  OFFERING 

The  Thanksgiving  Linen  Committee  would  remind  the 
friends  of  the  hospital  of  the  annual  offering  for  linen  for  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  is  taken  in  the  churches  at  this 
time.     A  generous  response  is  hoped  for. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hackney, 

Chairman. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT 
July-September 

The  character  of  the  service  in  this  department  has  changed 
since  the  war  began.  Work  is  plentiful  and  wages  high.  The 
general  health  of  the  community  was  excellent  through  the  sum- 
mer. Men  in  military  and  naval  service  are  cared  for  when 
sick  and  are  fully  occupied  when  well.  Wives,  mothers  and 
other  dependents  are  receiving  allotments  from  the  men  in 
service  and  the  government  supplements  an  allowance,  where  it 
is  due,  which  is  included  in  the  same  check  and  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  each  month,  so  that  a  defi- 
nite budget  can  be  adhered  to.  We  learn  that  many  families 
are  living  in  comfort  for  the  first  time  in  years.  If  a  man  has 
been  a  drunkard  and  is  draft  age  and  does  not  support  his  fam- 
ily, it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  judge  has  given  him  the 
choice  of  sticking  to  his  job  and  caring  for  his  family  properly 
or  being  put  in  Class  A  of  the  draft ;  or  a  wife  has  gone  quietly 
to  the  Draft  Board  and  notified  them  that  she  does  not  want  her 
husband  exempted,  stating  the  reasons.  Idleness  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  is  in  the  air. 

Few  saloons  are  open  compared  to  a  year  ago  and  they  are 
not  trusting  customers  as  formerly.  Drinks  of  all  sorts  cost 
much  more  and  public  sentiment  for  total  abstinence  is  grow- 
ing. A  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  felt  among  all  people  and  the 
foreign  born  are  welcomed  into  new  circles  making  definite  ef- 
forts to  teach  them  English. 

A  country-wide  interest  in  babies  and  young  children  is  be- 
ing fostered  through  the  efforts  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to 
teach  parents  the  advantage  of  having  children  weighed  and 
measured  regularly  and  keep  a  record  of  it.  The  government 
furnishes  a  card  for  the  purpose  which  also  has  a  table  of  normal 
weights  and  heights  for  each  year.  All  the  weighing  and  meas- 
uring may  not  have  been  properly  done,  but  much  of  it  was  ex- 
cellent. Thousands  of  parents  have  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  height,  weight  and  food  of 
children  and  are  anxious  to  follow  sensible  instructions.  Inter- 
esting pamphlets  and  leaflets  are  given  to  those  who  care  for 
them.  Neighbors  and  friends  tell  of  their  visits  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Stations  and  new  groups  become  interested.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  hoped  that  everyone  will  consider  children 
as  important  and  interesting  to  the  community  as  live  stock  is  to 
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the  farmer.  The  importance  of  proper  parental  care  is  being 
taught  and  suitable  maternity  care  is  obtainable  for  a  larger 
number  of  women. 

Industrial  handicaps  are  receiving  the  interest  they  have 
needed  for  many  years.  Our  department  hopes  to  do  better 
work  in  this  field.  Public  sentiment  is  being  developed  by  the 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  publishing  their 
plans  to  educate  the  handicapped  soldiers  and  sailors  for  self- 
support  in  an  industry  for  which  each  is  fitted.  Civilians  should 
have  equal  opportunities — for  the  welfare  of  the  community  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Some 
home  industries  may  need  to  be  developed  for  those  unable  to 
leave  the  house. 

During  July,  August  and  September  we  averaged  188  cases 
a  month,  about  49  of  which  were  new.  A  larger  proportion  of 
maternity  cases  were  referred  to  us  because  the  ward  was  un- 
usually full  and  we  were  anxious  to  get  babies  into  Infant  Wel- 
fare Stations.  Five  hundred  and  ten  visits  were  made  in  the 
homes  and  700  office  interviews  took  place.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  letters  were  received  and  142  written.  We  had 
370  co-operations  with  68  organizations — one  of  these  being  with 
a  County  Community  Nurse  of  another  State.  Seventeen 
patients  were  referred  to  11  organizations,  three  of  which  were 
for  convalescent  care  and  two  for  vacations.  Four  pupil  nurses 
were  on  duty  and  a  volunteer  worker  from  the  School  of  Civics 
came  for  two  weeks  in  July  for  practical  experience.  Mr.  Berz 
furnished  free  taxi  service  for  two  convalescent  patients. 

Jefferson  Park  Church  is  interested  in  Spanish  speaking  peo- 
ple, and  have  a  young  Mexican  woman  student  helping  with  that 
work.  She  visits  a  group  of  Mexicans  who  live  in  box  cars  on 
the  Rock  Island  switching  yard  tracks  at  Blue  Island  and  occa- 
sionally refers  a  patient  to  us.  We  had  three  babies  from  there 
in  August.  The  women  do  not  understand  English  and  the 
children  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school ;  all  are  totally  ignorant 
of  our  customs  and  their  rights.  Like  other  groups  of  foreign- 
ers who  live  wholly  among  themselves,  they  are  imposed  upon. 
Quack  doctors  find  them  easy  victims.  When  the  babies  were 
ready  to  go  home  the  mothers  were  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
the  Mexican  student  and  all  details  about  feeding  and  care  was 
explained  to  them  and  she  helped  them  to  prepare  the  food  the 
next  time ;  a  pupil  nurse  accompanied  her  a  week  or  so  later 
to  see  how  the  babies  were  being  cared  for.     She  reported  one 
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mother  pathetically  grateful  for  the  good  care  her  baby  received 
and  very  anxious  for  her  children  to  learn  American  customs 
and  English  speech.  The  baby  held  out  both  hands  eagerly  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  blue  dress.  Heat,  flies  and  dirt  made  one 
of  the  babies  sick  again,  but  he  rallied  after  a  few  days  of  hos- 
pital care.  We  deplored  the  lack  of  facilities  to  teach  these 
people  English  and  cleanliness. 

In  August  the  Out  Maternity  nurse  brought  premature 
twins  to  the  hospital  to  be  put  in  the  incubator.  The  babies 
were  vigorous  and  did  not  need  to  remain  long,  but  the  mother 
was  not  glad  to  see  them.  She  had  seven  other  children,  two 
of  them  in  the  Lincoln  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  two  others 
over  three  years  old  needing  more  than  the  average  attention 
and  a  husband  who  was  not  interested  in  supporting  his  family 
and  too  old  for  the  draft.  The  Visiting  Nurse  was  caring  for 
the  mother  and  promised  to  direct  her  about  feeding  the  babies 
and  send  her  to  the  Infant  Welfare  Station  with  them  when 
she  was  strong  enough  to  go.  The  mother  did  not  like  the  doc- 
tor at  the  Station,  so  went  only  once.  One  baby  died  when  a 
month  old  and  the  other  is  not  thriving.  The  mother  will  not 
appeal  to  the  court  to  ask  support  for  the  family,  so  the  family 
will  probably  drift  into  semi-dependence.  Neither  parent  is  bad, 
but  the  children  are  not  given  a  fair  chance. 

A  woman  with  two  small  children  was  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band over  a  year  ago ;  the  judge  decreed  that  the  husband  should 
pay  twenty-two  dollars  a  month  for  the  care  of  the  children. 
This  woman  had  been  ailing  for  three  years  and  had  no  rela- 
tives who  could  give  either  her  or  the  children  a  home  or  finan- 
cial help.  She  struggled  for  a  year,  working  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, strangers  helping  with  the  children  occasionally  so  she 
could  make  ends  meet.  She  was  sent  here  from  the  Dispensary 
and  operated  upon.  We  arranged  convalescent  care  for  her  for 
six  weeks,  followed  by  two  weeks  at  Holiday  Home,  Lake 
Geneva,  after  which  she  was  able  to  go  to  work,  although  she 
is  not  strong  yet.  Soon  after  she  left  the  hospital  her  former 
husband  discontinued  half  the  payments  for  the  children  be- 
cause he  was  displeased  that  she  would  not  consent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  when  she  had  a  chance.  We  persuaded  her  to  write 
to  the  judge  and  the  attorney  and  we  also  wrote  to  them  and 
to  the  children's  father.  When  he  received  notice  to  appear 
before  the  judge  to  explain,  he  promptly  sent  the  money  that 
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was  due.  While  the  mother  was  in  the  hospital  and  for  a  short 
time  after,  the  children  were  in  an  institution ;  since  then  they 
have  been  in  a  private  home,  where  they  are  boarded  for  the 
amount  the  father  pays  and  necessary  clothing-  is  also  purchased. 
The  mother  fully  realizes  how  fortunate  she  is. 

Jessie  Breeze, 
Director  Social  Service  Department. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

It  should  be  very  gratifying  to  the  many  friends  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  to  realize  that  while  a  number  of  hospitals 
have  found  it  necessary  to  advertise  for  student  nurses,  we  have 
received  more  applications  than  could  be  accepted.  We  were 
obliged  to  close  the  list  of  applications  for  the  September  classes 
last  June.  Sixty  splendid  new  students  entered  the  September 
class.  The  home  accommodates  220  by  crowding,  but  now  246 
are  squeezed  into  its  hospitable  walls.  Twenty-nine  students 
are  so  desirous  to  have  the  training  given  in  our  school  that 
they  are  willing  to  live  outside  the  home  and  thus  have  to  pay 
for  their  own  board  and  room.  Some  of  these  girls  come  from 
quite  a  distance,  Des  Plaines,  Oak  Park  and  Evanston.  The 
eagerness  to  have  the  training  given  in  our  hospital  is  again 
shown  when  we  learn  that  the  registration  fee  of  $10.00  has  al- 
ready been  paid  by  thirty-two  girls  who  are  registered  for  next 
March.  Ten  are  enrolled  for  September,  1919,  three  for  Septem- 
ber,  1920,  and  one  for  March,   1921. 

Miss  McMillan  endeavors  each  year  to  raise  the  standard 
of  our  students  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  remarkably  fine  group 
of  student  nurses.  The  epidemic  has  visited  the  home  and 
seventy-seven  of  the  girls  have  been  ill  with  influenza. 

Ninety-four  of  our  young  women  are  on  the  honor  roll.  Five 
more  names  will  be  added  November  1st. 

A  splendid  secretary,  Miss  Agnes  A.  Sharp,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Nurses'  Christian  League,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  We  feel  that  this  league  is  a 
most  helpful  organization,  and  a  glance  at  an  attractive  program 
they  have  issued  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  activities.  Five  in- 
teresting meetings  were  held  in  September. 

The  October  schedule  shows  a  variety  of  programs,  includ- 
ing "Open  House"  for  the  new  class  ;  addresses  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Gilkey,  Miss  Mary  McDowell  and  Judge 
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Mary  Bartelme.  Programs  for  November  and  December 
promise  to  be  just  as  interesting.  The  calendar  gives  these  in- 
teresting statistics,  which  will  be  wise  for  us  to  remember  as 
we  face  the  drive  that  is  to  be  made  for  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  other  organizations.  The  league  had 
sixty-two  members  in  our  school  one  year  ago.  It  now  has  115 
members.  A  regular  meeting  is  held  every  Monday  evening. 
Special  meetings  are  many  times  held  during  the  week.  The 
league  has  social  times  for  the  young  women  in  the  corridors 
and  the  sun  parlor. 

The  Bible  Class  Series  had  fifty-five  members  last  year  and 
expects  to  have  even  a  larger  class  this  year.  The  league  helps 
the  girls  to  gain  the  vision  of  that  splendid  truth  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  H.  G.  Wells  in  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through." 
"Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing,  and  until  a  man 
has  found  God  and  been  found  by  God,  he  begins  at  no  be- 
ginning, he  works  to  no  end." 

Mrs.  Holmes  Forsyth, 
Vice-Chairman  of  Training  School   Committee. 
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NURSES'  SCHOOL  AND   ALUMNAE   NOTES 

The  Honor  Roll  hanging  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Nurses'  Home  now  totals  94,  and  has  to  be  added  to  continually 
as  we  hear  of  more  of  our  graduates  reporting  for  active  service. 

The  1918  preliminary  class  entering  this  fall  differs  from 
previous  preliminary  classes  in  that  29  of  the  total  63  are  non- 
residents, living  in  their  own  homes  or  engaging  rooms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school  and  coming  in  each  day  for  classes 
and  hours  of  duty.  The  training  is  the  same  as  the  resident 
student,  there  being  merely  an  adjustment  of  hours  to  allow 
the  student  nurse  to  go  back  and  forth  in  daylight. 

The  influenza,  which  has  caused  such  distress  in  the  East, 
reached  Chicago  the  end  of  September,  and  this  hospital,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  hospitals  in  the  city,  has  had  a  most  difficult 
time.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  household — doctors,  nurses 
and  employes — have  been  ill.  At  the  present  writing  the  situa- 
tion is  improved  and  so  far  all  are  making  satisfactory  recoveries. 

Another  gold  star  is  to  be  added  to  the  Service  Flag  hang- 
ing in  the  corridor  at  the  Home.  The  news  has  just  been  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Miss  Frances  Poole,  class  of  1915,  at 
Camp  Ontario,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  of  pneumonia,  following  Spanish 
influenza. 

Since  the  last  Bulletin,  the  Red  Cross  circle  at  the  home 
has  knitted  17  sweaters,  39  pairs  of  socks,  3  helmets,  1  scarf; 
has  sold  57  War  Savings  Stamps ;  has  collected  80  pounds  of 
fruit  pits. 

The  1918  Senior  Class,  A  Division,  has  presented  the  school 
with  a  copy  of  "Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,"  by  Rose- 
man. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  there  was  much  enthusiasm 
over  two  tennis  tournaments  which  the  Tennis  Club  arranged. 
Miss  Thelma  Reilly,  senior  class,  won  the  1918  championship 
cup.  Miss  Nyce,  of  the  preliminary  class,  carried  off  the  trophy 
cup,  presented  by  the  Nurses'  Christian  League. 

The  Nurses'  Christian  League  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Miss  Conde,  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  speak  on  the  work  in  France,  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  service  presented  to  all  women  at  the  present 
time.  This  fall  the  league  is  to  have  a  series  of  talks  on  "Chris- 
tian Fundamentals,"  given  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Judge  Mary 
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Bartelme,  Dr.  Rachael  Yarros  and  others  whose  lives  are  tell- 
ing for  good  in  the  world. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Asociation  was  called 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  Bowen,  for  September  10th,  the  subject 
for  discussion  being  whether  the  Alumnae  Association  help 
young  graduate  nurses  with  funds  to  equip  themselves  for  can- 
tonment duty.  It  was  decided  that  an  equipment  fund  should 
be  established  and  that  each  member  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion consider  herself  a  committee  of  one  to  solicit  for  this  fund. 
At  the  regular  meeting,  held  October  1st,  it  was  decided  that 
this  fund  be  permanent  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  that 
it  be  known  as  "Nurses'  Equipment  Fund  for  War  Service." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ways  and  means 
of  providing  for  this  fund.  Miss  Katherine  Buckley  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  three,  other  members  to  be  chosen 
by  herself. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Miss  Ruwitch,  Miss  Von  Dohren  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions  of  regret  in  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  school  in  the  death  of  Miss  Curry  D. 
Breckinridge,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  hospital  June  23rd. 

The  Mary  Byrne  Memorial  Fund  has  received  from  Miss 
Sophronisba  P.  Breckinridge  for  her  sister,  Miss  Curry  D. 
Breckinridge,  the  sum  of  $326.00  to  be  used  "so  that  others  may 
be  cared  for  with  the  great  ease  of  mind  my  sister  enjoyed." 

The  First  District  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses  of  Illi- 
nois has  taken  the  initiative  in  founding  a  memorial  in  memory 
of  Miss  Curry  Desha  Breckinridge.  Miss  Mary  E.  Gunther, 
class  of  1915,  represents  this  school  on  the  committee  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  The  classmates  and  friends  of  Miss  Breck- 
inridge in  the  school  and  elsewhere  have  now  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  contributing  to  this  fund. 

A  Commission  to  undertake  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 
in  Italy  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  with 
doctors  and  nurses  and  a  total  personnel  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  members.  Miss  Elnora  Thomson,  class  of  1909,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  is  a  member  of  this  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Italian  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Alma  E.  Foerster,  class  of  1910,  has  again  been  called 
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for  foreign  service  by  the  Red  Cross.  Miss  Foerster  goes  to 
Russia  for  the  second  time,  having  been  there  in  1915  in  Red 
Cross  service.  Last  year  a  special  Commission  of  which  she  was 
a  member  was  sent  by  the  Red  Cross  to  Roumania,  returning 
in  the  late  spring  of  this  year. 

Very  interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  our  nurses 
in  the  camps  and  in  overseas  service. 

Miss  Helen  Denne,  class  1915,  from  Canadian  General  Hos- 
pital No.  4,  Burlingstoke  Hants,  England. 

Miss  Mary  Jacobson,  class  1908,  from  Liverpool,  England, 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  Hospital  Number  40. 

Miss  Marion  Cromie,  class  1914,  in  the  operating  room  with 
Major  Dean  Lewis  at  Evacuation  Hospital  Number  5,  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  France. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  class  1912,  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  at  Evacuation  Hospital  Number  7,  France. 

Miss  Faye  Jackson,  class  1907,  at  Camp  Cody,  Deming, 
New  Mexico. 

Nurses  in  cantonment  service  since  the  last  Bulletin  :  Miss 
Ruth  Hibbert,  class  1917;  Miss  Zulema  Parcell,  class  1917;  Miss 
Sarah  Megehelson,  class  1917;  Miss  Bessie  Grant,  class  1917; 
Miss  Faye  Jackson,  class  1907;  Miss  Mary  Thomas,  class  1913; 
Miss  Hilda  Stickley,  class  1915. 

Miss  McMillan  has  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Imogen 
Stevens  Fowler,  who  is  living  in  England,  in  which  she  says 
that  her  husband  thought  last  spring  that  he  would  have  to  go 
to  the  front,  and  at  that  time  they  rented  their  house  at  Bea- 
consfield  for  the  summer.  Mr.  Fowler  turned  out  to  be  a  grade 
4  man  and  was  discharged.  They  are  now  back  in  their  own 
home,  Stratton  House,  Beaconsfield,  Burks,  England.  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, in  speaking  of  our  nurses  in  England  and  France,  says : 
"If  any  of  them  can  get  away  for  a  holiday,  or  if  they  are  tired 
and  need  a  rest,  our  house  is  always  open  to  them." 

Word  has  recently  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Ethel  Hermanson,  class  of  1913,  and  also  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Sarah  Hibbert,  class  of  1911. 
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